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VIL.—THE OBJECTIVITY OF THE GHOSTS IN 
SHAKSPERE. 


Of late the common belief’ in the subjectivity of the 
ghosts in Shakspere has received fresh currency from 
the sanction of scholars who belong unquestionably to the 


newer school—Professors C. H. Herford and A. C. Bradley 
and a gentleman named F. C. Moorman who writes in the 
Modern Language Review. The first and the last may for 
the time being speak for all :— 


A ghost is demanded in Macbeth by virtue of the peculiar constitution 
of the ghost-seer’s mind. The hectic imagination of the Celtic chieftain, 
which conjures up the air-drawn dagger and the voice crying ‘Sleep no more, 
Matbeth doth murder sleep,’ evokes by inward necessity the ghost of the 
murdered Banquo It cannot be doubted that Shakspere, to use the 
phrase of Professor Bradley, meant the judicious to take the Ghost for an 





1 Common, even universal, the belief seems to be, whether among those 
who teach Shakspere or among those who write on him, though, as is the case 
with many beliefs, little is said about it. Nothing, so far as I know, has 
been said against it. Spalding in his valuable book on Elizabethan Demon- 
ology throws much light on the attitude toward the supernatural held by the 
Elizabethans in general, but little on that taken by Shakspere himself. 
Dramatic convention, moreover, he quite ignores. 
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hallucination. Its two appearances synchronise exactly with the expres- 
sion of Macbeth’s hypocritical wish that our dear friend Banquo were 
present ; its first exit, as just noticed, falls in with Macbeth’s bold summons 
to it to speak, and its final exit with his command, ‘ Hence,’ ete. It is of 
course visible to the spectators, but so also are the sleep-phantoms of Richard 
III. The ghosts of Richard’s victims are the figments of a coward con- 
science: the ghost of Cesar is the embodiment of Brutus’s sense of the 
egregious mistake he has made in slaying Cesar, and of the approaching 
overthrow of republicanism. In like manner, the Ghost of Banquo is the 
outcome of the play of Macbeth’s frenzied imagination upon his deep sense 
of insecurity The ghost of the ‘ majesty of buried Denmark’ stands 
on a different footing. Of its reality there can be no question. ! 

It is clear that these beings [the witches] who so vitally moulded the 
fate of the traditional Macbeth were not for Shakspere, like the dagger and 
the ghost, mere creations of his feverish brain, embodied symbols of his 
ambitious dreams. ” 


Quite as these scholars agree on the subjectivity of the 
ghosts in question they agree on the objectivity of the Ghost 
in Hamlet and of the Weird Sisters ;* yet it is only a few 
years since by other critics these too were rationalized 
away.‘ It is my opinion that the point of view involved is 
in both cases practically the same—that is, the romantic, 


absolute attitude toward Shakspere which arose at the begin- 
ning of the century,—and that as it has yielded to the 
pressure of scientific, historical inquiry in one case it must 
eventually in the other. 

Far from being subjective, the ghosts of the Elizabethan 


1 Modern Language Review, April, 1906, pp. 195-6. 

2 Eversley Shakspere, rx, p. 161. 

5 Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 346-48. It is fair to add that in his 
Appendix, where Mr. Bradley sums up the evidence for the subjectivity of 
Banquo’s Ghost, he expresses diffidence in it.—About the same distinctions 
as these scholars make are made by Professor Richard Moulton in his Mora! 
System of Shakespeare, pp. 260 f., 299. 

* As regards the Ghost, not long since, I learn, by a well known professor 
in an eastern American university in a lecture to his class; as regards the 
Sisters, by such uncompromising idealists as Gervinus. The last named was 
confuted by Spalding. 
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drama, like the ghosts of folklore, were, as Mr. Lang has 
observed of the latter, ‘ghosts with a purpose.’ They were 
not used recklessly, as in some modern drama and fiction, 
for mere uncanny and melodramatic effect... Groan and 
gloat, curse and harrow the senses as they might, they came, 
first and last, to effect a definite end. That, above all, was 
to wreak revenge by appearing either to the victim or to 
the revenger; or it was to protect some loved one ;? or it 
was to prophesy ;* or to crave burial ;‘ or simply, in the 
capacity of an omen of death,” to appear. All of these 
purposes were from of old the special purposes of the ghost 
of folklore. All except the next to the last are repre- 
sented, as we shall see, in Shakspere; but in all four 
examples of the ghost, those in Hamlet, Richard ITI, Julius 
Cesar, and Macbeth, the paramount purpose is revenge. 

As regards motive, then,—for the moment we beg the 
question and speak of motives—Shakspere’s remaining 
ghosts are to be classed with the Ghost in Hamlet. They 
differ from it in that they appear not to the revenger but 
to the victim of the revenge. Here it is, perhaps, that the 
critics have stumbled: the Ghost in Hamlet, appearing to 
the revenger to incite him, is not open to subjective inter- 
pretation; the Ghost of Cesar and the Ghost of Banquo, 


1In the decay of the drama, in Shakspere’s Cymbeline and Henry VIIT 
and in Webster (see the author’s John Webster, pp. 120-1, 150-1), the 
supernatural begins, under the influence of the Masque, to be treated with- 
out much meaning, spectacularly. See below p. 224. 

*The second appearance of the Ghost in Hamlet, to protect Hamlet’s 
mother. Cf. the Friar’s Umbra in Chapman’s Bussy and the friendly service 
of Jack’s Ghost in Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale. 

’ Marston’s Sophonisba, Ghost of Asdrubal. 

*The Second Maiden’ s Tragedy (1611), Ghost of the Lady. 

5 Webster’s White Devil, Brachiano’s Ghost; Chapman, etc. It is a 
widely spread superstition that ghosts—the ghosts of friends—come to 
fetch the souls of those left in the land of the living. Cf. Frazer's Golden 
Bough, 1, p. 132. 
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appearing to the murderers, in some measure are. One has 
disclosures to make and exhortations to deliver; the other 
may accomplish its purpose merely by its presence—by its 
gestures and bloody wounds and by the fate which its mere 
appearing bodes. In short, one has to make for itself a 
hearing: the other may appeal to a witness and advocate 
dwelling within the victim’s breast. When the latter is 
so treated, accordingly, without such crasser and more 
material features as speaking or as appearing to more than 
one person, it is but natural for a nineteenth century critic 
to interpret it as an embodiment of conscience, or, as the 
merely ominous becomes more prominent, even as a pre- 
sentimental hallucination. But not always was it so treated. 
Just as the Ghost in Hamlet belongs to the Kydian tradition, 
which begins with Kyd’s Hamlet and runs down through 
Marston and Tourneur to Webster’s White Devil, the other 
ghosts in Shakspere belong to a tradition which begins, 
so far as I know, with Locrine and runs down through 
Massinger to the end of the drama; and at the same period 
the two varieties are treated much alike. In spite of the 
difference in dramatic exigencies the ghost of Albanact in 
Locrine plays pranks and bustles about the stage as freely 
as the ghost in Kyd’s Hamlet could have done; the ghosts 
in Richard III and Julius Cesar are not much more 
delicately handled than the Ghost in Shakspere’s Hamlet ; 
and Banquo’s is less so than the slightly later Kydian Ghost 
of Isabella in Webster’s White Devil. What swayed the 
dramatists as, notably about the time of the last two 
dramas, they made their ghosts less crude and material 
and heightened the imaginative horror of them, was not so 
much a perception of the greater dramatic and psychological 
fitness of such a refinement in the case of the ghost which 
appears to his victim as it was a revulsion of popular 
taste against the shrieking, bustling ghost of the old 
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style in general. And psychology in the sense of refining 
and subduing it into a symbol or personification never, 
so far as I can discover, came into play at all. Either 
sort of ghost, at the end of the Elizabethan drama as at the 
beginning, was a ghost and no more. 

To show this so far as Shakspere is concerned—the ques- 
tion need not be raised with regard to the other dramatists 
—we shall not deal further with the evolution of the two 
types of ghost, with differences of function or tradition. 
Thus much has been said of these to explain the difference 
in effect between the Ghost in Hamlet and Shakspere’s other 
apparitions—to show why they talk less and do less and 
stand more aloof; but in order to prove that they were 
none the less the ghosts of popular superstition we shall turn 
to other considerations. Beginning with the crux, Banquo’s 
Ghost, we shall, instance by instance, try to prove this from 
the situation itself, from the evidence of folklore and of a 
comparison with other Elizabethan ghosts of certainly objec- 
tive character no matter in which tradition they be, and from 
Shakspere’s attitude toward the abstract, the supernatural, 
and the occult in general. 


Macbeth. 


In Macbeth the situation lends itself admirably to our inter- 
pretation. Banquo has been invited to a feast by his would-be 
murderer, and when his murderer, among his guests, believes 
that Banquo now bides safe in a ditch, he stands before him. 
He has been bid—ironically—not to fail our feast, and with irony 
for irony he keeps the word he pledges. Such a situation is 
personal, concrete, objective, if any is. So it is understood 
by Macbeth, it seems to me, and so it would be understood 
by the audience. At first he seems not to see the Ghost— 
he finds the table full. It is only when Lennox points to 
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the chair that he recognizes him. ‘Which of you,’ he then 
cries, ‘have done this?’ What he means by this—the trick 
of filling up the table, the making of an effigy representing 
Banquo, or the actual killing of him—it is hard to say, 
Probably the last, and forthwith he snatches the opportunity 
of warding off such an imputation from himself. For to him 
at least the Ghost’s errand is plain : it is prophecy, retaliation, 
vengeance. He sits in Macbeth’s royal chair as a token 
that none the less his seed shall sit there hereafter. He 
shakes his gory locks at the King in anger, and perhaps as a 
dark menace of the nemesis that awaits him. He makes 
other pantomimic signs of a sort that drives Macbeth to 
desperation—‘ what care I?’—and to a challenge to speak 
and out with it. As the Ghost retires, Macbeth vows that 
hereafter ‘the monuments of his victims shall be the maws 
of kites’—the body annihilated, that is, so that the ghost 
may not walk.’ Easily recovering himself thereupon, 
he calls for wine, and, in the teeth of this experience, 
drinks to Banquo’s health. Equal to Macbeth’s presump- 
tion,? however, is the Ghost’s ironical rancor, and he 
reappears. This time Macbeth’s fear and rage are well- 
nigh frenzied; but the Ghost gone, he is himself again. 
Throughout the scene, then, everything comports with 
objectivity—the completeness and abruptness of Macbeth’s 
changes on the one hand and the spirit of mere personal 
antagonism in both parties on the other, the unremorsefiul 
fear and defiance of the murderer and the ironical vindictive- 
ness of the Ghost. Macbeth hears no cry of conscience, 
never thinks of brushing the reality of the Ghost aside as 
he does that of the dagger, but himself comprehends, in that 


1Cf. Nash’s Summer’s Last Will and Testament, Hazlitt’s Dodsley, v111, 
p. 77.—The interpretation originates, I surmise, with Professor Kittredge. 
? A capital instance this of the classical tBpis. 
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day of the feud and vendetta, the purport of its errand 


very well : 
It will have blood, they say ; blood will have blood. 


Even more objective, even more evidently revengeful is 
the second—or perhaps we should call it third—appearing 
of the Ghost. This, at the Witches’ Cavern, takes place, like 
the appearing of the shade of the prophet Samuel at Endor 
and that of the spirit Asmath in Shakspere’s Henry VJ, by 
dint of conjuring, and one is as little susceptible of allegorical 
—rationalistic—interpretation as the other. Banquo plays a 
part like that of the most material and vindictive ghost of 
the Kydian Tragedy of Blood, Marston’s Andrugio,' or like 
that of Heywood’s Agamemnon,’ taunting Macbeth with his 
‘bloodboltered ’ smile as he points at the line of kings-to-be 
‘for his.’ 

This interpretation—-that Banquo’s Ghost is but a dis- 
embodied person seeking revenge—restores to us, moreover, 
the effect of ironical reversal, lost under an allegorizing 
interpretation, which Shakspere had intended. Banquo is 
bid, sardonically, not to fail the feast, and he comes as a 
ghost. In the folly and hypocrisy of his homicidal success 
Macheth gives voice to a wish that Banquo were present, and 
turns to find him—father of a line of kings—-seated on the throne. 
Macbeth had called Banquo ‘our chief guest,’ and there at the 
head of the table he sits, a ghostly kill-joy, the proverbial 
death’s-head at the feast outdone. To the Elizabethan 
audience all this meant that Banquo was getting even, and 
how could it mean that if his ghost were merely a figment 
of Macbeth’s imagination? It is but the simple, objectively 
ironical nemesis which, in the Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ 


* Antonio’ s Revenge, V, 1,— ‘tossing his torch about his head in triumph.’ 

See below, p. 213. He points at his wounds. 

* As the Knight of the Burning Pestle was acted in 1611, it is almost con- 
temporary with Forman’s notice. See below, p. 222. 
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Beaumont, recalling possibly this very scene, makes Jasper, 
entering with face mealed as his own ghost, threaten against 
his enemy :— 

When thou art at table with thy friends, 

Merry in heart and filled with swelling wine, 

I'll come in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 

Invisible to all men but thyself, 

And whisper such a sad tale in thine ear 


Shall make thee let the cup fall from thy hand 
And stand as mute and pale as death itself.' 


Such a reversal, with its abrupt, sensational irony and its 
personal revenge for nemesis, is characteristic of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. Whirls of the wheel like this occur not 
infrequently, in the works of Shakspere and his brother 
dramatists, to overthrow the fatuous and presumptuous. 
Such are the solutions of the witches’ enigmas in this very 
play, Birnam Wood coming to Dunsinane and Macduff con- 
fronting Macbeth as one not of woman born; such is 
Hamlet’s letter announcing his return at the moment when 


Claudius was on the point of telling Laertes how he had 
forestalled the latter’s revenge: such, still more exactly, are 
the condemnation of the much-warned, headlong Hastings 
out of his own mouth and the fulfillment of Buckingham’s 
jesting prayer.’ In the case in question the irony is accentu- 
ated by Macbeth’s wish that Banquo were present and by 
the health he drinks to him, either of which coincides with 


‘zB. PB %, 1. 

* Cf. such irony in the fulfillment of Anne’s curse of herself, Richard LI/, 
I, 2 and Iv, 1, 72-85, and of Buckingham’s prayer that his friend may be 
faithless, v, 1, 12-21.— 


That high All-seer which I dallied with 
Hath turned my feigned prayer on my head 
And given in earnest what I begged in jest. 


And compare in point of abruptness of reversal 1 Hen. VI, 1, 1, 51-61. 
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an entrance of the Ghost. These have been interpreted, 
according to the law of the association of ideas, as provo- 
catives of the hallucinations. But thus the irony —the 
Elizabethan meaning—is obliterated. Really the words of 
Macbeth are words of impiety, of a classical Infatuation and 
Insolence,’ and they are answered from the other world. 
They fly in the face of Heaven, and, like those of Hastings 
and Buckingham, are hurled back upon the speaker’s head. 
Other instances quite parallel to this in Shakspere there are 
perhaps none, but there are plenty in the other dramatists. 
It is no uncommon thing on the Elizabethan stage for ghosts 
and the heavenly or the infernal powers to answer words of 
appeal, defiance, or blasphemy with outcries or with thunder 
and lightning; and in the passage below cited from Massinger 
we have a remarkable instance of ghosts, objective as one 
could wish, answering the murderer’s challenge, to his amaze- 
ment, on the spot. The situation may be presented as a whole 
because it is parallel to that in Macbeth in more ways than 
one. It is Malefort, the murderer of wife and son, that 


speaks :— 
Though this centre 
Labour to bring forth earthquakes, and hell open 
Her wide-stretched jaws, and let out all her furies, 
They cannot add an atom to the mountain 
Of fears and terrors that each minute threaten 
To fall on my accursed head, — 


Enter the Ghost of young Malefort, naked from the waist, full of wounds, lead- 
ing in the Shadow of a Lady, her face leprous. 
Ha! is’t fancy? 


Or hath hell heard me and makes proof if I 
Dare stand the trial? Yes, I do; and now 
I view these apparitions, I feel 
I once did know the substances. For what come you? 
Are your aerial forms deprived of language, 
And so denied to tell me, that by signs 
[The Ghosts use various gestures] 





"Arn, OBpis. 
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You bid me ask here of myself? ’Tis so: 

And there is something here makes answer for you. 
You come to lance my sear’d up conscience ; yes, 
And to instruct me, that those thunderbolts, 

That hurled me headlong from the height of glory, 
Wealth, honours, worldly happiness, were forged 
Upon the anvil of my impious wrongs, 

And cruelty to you! I do confess it ; 

And that my lust compelling me to make way 

For a second wife, I poisoned thee 





yet, thou, being my son, 
Wert not a competent judge mark’d out by heaven 
For her revenger, which thy falling by 
My weaker hand confirm’d.— [ Answered still by signs]— 
’Tis granted by thee. 
Can any penance expiate my guilt, 
Or can repentance save me? —[ Ghosts disappear] 
They are vanish’d ! 
What’s left todo then? I'll accuse my fate, 
That did not fashion me for nobler uses : 
For if those stars, cross to me in my birth, 
Had not denied their prosperous influence to it, 
With peace of conscience, like to innocent men, 
I might have ceased to be, and not as now, 
To curse my cause of being — 
[He is killed with a flash of lightning), 
vy, 2. 





Equally Elizabethan and far more Shaksperean is the 
conception, according to our interpretation, of nemesis as a 
personal revenge. So in Shakspere (though so the critics do 
not interpret it) nemesis is always conceived. Hamlet’s 
father, old Gloster, Ceesar, and the infinite villains and victims 

_of Richard IIT and the Henry VI cycle, are avenged, as the 
parties concerned themselves generally make clear, in a 
blood-feud. Hardly one of the dozen or more of princes 
and peers who fall under Richard’s axe fails to recognize that 
his fate is due to Queen Margaret’s curse,’ and these and all 


1 Queen Anne (vy. supra, p. 208) suffers from her own curse. 
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the others, be they guiltless or be they guilty, crave Richard’s 
blood, in turn, as ghosts on Bosworth Field. Here blood 
will have blood, regardless of considerations of law or 
guilt; and it is not vague powers of nature or society or 
justice that take order to that end but, in the body or out of 
the body, the murdered one himself. Even in the political 
drama Julius Cesar the nemesis could not be more highly 
personal: not only does Cesar’s ghost actually appear to 
Brutus on the eve of battle, but, as Brutus and Cassius 
severally at the end confess,’ and Antony had prophesied, 
it was his ghost—and by that is meant, not the spirit of 
Cesar, as we should say, but his indignant shade, ‘mighty 
yet’ and ‘ranging for revenge,’—that ‘turned their swords 
in their own proper entrails.’ The nemesis does not take the 
form of society outraged, a mob devoted, after all, to abso- 
lutism, the spirit of the times revolting against republican 
conservatism, or any other form that philosophical critics 
have devised, but, as both Antony and Octavius avow,’ that 
of a vendetta.* Macbeth himself falls not as a usurper, 


ly, 3, 45; v, 5, 50; v, 3, 94-6. Antony’s prophecy, m1, 1, 270 f: 


And Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell 
Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry ‘ Havoc !’ and let slip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 


*Cf. the whole tenor of their words in the parley, v, 1, especially ll. 
50-5. 

’The impression is confirmed by a passage of like tenor in Anto: y and 
Cleopatra, where Sextus Pompey says to Octavius and Antony : 


To you all three, 
The senators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors for the gods, I do not know 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, 
Having a son and friends: since Julius Cesar, 
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a foe of liberty or justice, but, at the hands of Macduff, 
explicitly to appease the ghosts of the latter’s wife and chil- 
dren.' The nemesis which Shakspere habitually delineates 
is direct and simple, an even-handed justice that strikes the 
human breast from without rather than from within, and 
takes, not by preference so much as in instinctive sympathy 
with the spirit of his age, the primitive, popular form of a 
personal, or supernaturally personal, vengeance. It is retali- 
ation rather than retribution, and of such a nemesis Banquo’s 
Ghost is but a capital instance. 

What now are the arguments adduced in favor of the 
contrary interpretation with which we are contending? 
Professor Bradley has tabulated them,? and even at some 


Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 
There saw you laboring for him, etc. 
And that is it 
Hath made me rig my navy; .. 
with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 
A, and C., 0, 6, 8 ff. 
And the passage testifies as well to the objectivity of the ghost of Cesar 
and the revengefulness of his mission. 
' Macbeth, v, 7, 15: — 
If thou be’st slain and with no stroke of mine, 
My wife and children’s ghosts wil! haunt me still. 


This is the true spirit of vendetta, still stronger in the remarkable pas- 
sage which precedes this :— 
Malcolm. Let’s make us medicine of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 
Macduff. He has no children. Iv, 3, 214f. 


‘He’ is Macbeth, and Macduff, like the bloodiest of the Kydian reven- 
gers, seems to be meditating in the strain of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. The Clarendon Press Editors soften this interpretation a little ; 
Bradley and others reject it ; and I myself would not insist upon it. 

*See Bradley, pp. 492-3. In quoting Professor Bradley I sometimes con- 
dense his 
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inconvenience to ourselves we will consider them in his 
order :— 

1. Macbeth has already seen one hallucination, that of the 
dagger ; and Lady Macbeth would remind us of it here. 

The main answer to this, as to all the other arguments here 
quoted, is that as the stage-directions in the first edition of 
the play, the Folio of 1623, indicate and the account of the 
acting in Forman’s Diary proves, the ghost was represented 
and was meant to be represented on the stage ; whereas the 
true hallucinations, the air-drawn dagger and the voice that 
cried ‘Sleep no more,’ were not. The dagger and the voice 
Macbeth himself acknowledges to be the creation of his 
fancy,—‘ methought I heard a voice,’ ‘there’s no such 
thing.’' Of the ghost, despite the testimony of all his 
guests, he is certain— 


If I stand here, I saw him— 


and he remains so almost to the end of the scene. And 
as for the authority of Lady Macbeth, are we against the 
witness of Hamlet’s eyes and ears and our own to accept 
Queen Gertrude’s explanation— 


This is the very coinage of the brain? 


or, in the case of the Ghost in Heywood’s Iron Age (an 
unmistakable instance, as Professor Bradley admits, of objec- 
tivity) Clytemnestra’s similar explanation to Orestes,— 


Thy former murder makes thee mad ?? 


These, who by the traditions of folklore, as we shall learn,’ 
are not privileged to see the ghost, must of course have 
their say. 

The argument from character, moreover, has in this matter 


1 Macbeth, 11, 1, 47. ? See reference below, p. 219. 
P 
See argument 6, below. 
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little, perhaps no, force. For if Macbeth sees ghosts by 
dint of imaginative leanings, why do Richard ITI, Brutus, 
and dozens of other persons in the Elizabethan drama sec 
them without such? Even apart from these pressing con- 
siderations, what on its own merits can be made of the 
psychology? The esthetic critics hold that the strength 
of this hallucination, in which Macbeth believes, is a logical 
and inevitable development from the previous hallucinations, 
in which he did not believe. But if things have gone thus far 
why do they go no farther? Nay, why do they come toa 
pause and leave Macbeth henceforth hallucination-free? The 
scene itself, moreover, does not bear out such an interpreta- 
tion. The murder done, Macbeth expresses his complacency, 
and at finding it after all but half done he chides. Of 
that half he assures himself, however, and after appointing 
another meeting with his mercenary he turns, cheerfully 
enough, with a conventional table-greeting, to his guests, 
and, with the instinct of a sneak, voices a hypocritical wish 
for Banquo’s presence. When he sees the ghost, fear—pure 
fear and horror—overwhelms him, but when it is gone he is 
himself again: and the experience is repeated at the Ghost’s 
return. The conclusions which Macbeth then reaches are : 
the wonder of the apparition and of the guests’ not seeing 
it, the wisdom of making assurance doubly sure by dis- 
membering the body, and the impossibility of keeping 
murder hid, In all this there is no remorse, nor the slightest 
concern for the crime. There is indeed something of what 
Mr. Moorman posits—a deep sense of insecurity; but it 
appears rather only when the ghost is present, and it is not 
half so much fear of being published a murderer, or fear of 
Fleance proving father of a line of kings, as fear of the 
ghost before his eyes, the hideous, horrible shade that dogs 
him. A subjective cause, then, has not been indicated by 
the poet, nor has an adequate subjective cause been suggested 
by the critics. 
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2. The Ghost seems to be created by Macbeth’s imagina- 
tion, for his words— 


Now they rise again 

With twenty mortal murders on their crown— 
describe it, and they echo what the murderer had said to him 
a little before,— 


Safe in a ditch he bides 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head.! 


Taken as Shakspere would have us take it, this is not a 
matter of psychology but of story-telling, of narrative fact. 
Macbeth, to be sure, does not count the gashes—twenty any way 
isonly a round number—and he has recourse to his remembrance 
of the murderer’s words ; but with the gashes’ getting there 
neither murderer’s words nor murderer’s imagination has the 
least thing to do. He sees the twenty gashes because they 
are there. For by the laws of folklore the world over and 
the usage of literature ancient or modern a ghost is in outer 
semblance no more than the corpse revivified. It is pale, 
livid, or blood-bespattered ; it is leprous and tettered from 
poison ; it is befouled with the dirt of the death-struggle or 
the dust of the grave ; and always it shows its wounds. So 
with the Ghost of Hector in the neid— 


raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 
pulvere, perque pedes traiectus lora tumentis. 

Ei mihi, qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achilli, 

vel Danaum Phrygios iaculatus puppibus ignis, 
squalentem barbam et concretos sanguine crinis 
volneraque illa gerens, quae circum plurima muros 
accepit patrios, — 





' The same subjective point of view is taken by Professor Moulton, Moral 
System, p. 261. Indeed, he seems bent on taking no other point of view : 
the blood on First Murderer’s face as he appears at the door he makes out 
to be ‘in Macbeth’s imagination.’ 
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so with the Ghost of Agamemnon in Heywood as he appears 
to Orestes pointing at his wounds, and so with the Ghosts of 
Malefort’s Son and Lady cited from Massinger above. Ban- 
quo’s Ghost, then, rises with twenty mortal murthers on his 
crown, not because Macbeth remembers the words of the 
murderer, but because the ghost must be like the corpse. It 
is no matter of psychology or symbolism, but the exceedingly 
simple matter of a story hanging together. 

3. It vanishes the second time on his making a violent effort 
and asserting its unreality : 


Hence horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence ! 


This is not quite so the first time, but then too its disappear- 
ance follows on his defying of it: 
Why what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too. 


So, apparently, the dagger vanishes when he exclaims ‘There's 
no such thing !’ 

The unreality of the Ghost is asserted by Macbeth not, 
certainly, in the sense of its subjectivity but only in the 
sense of its being insubstantial as a shade. Immediately 
after this he wonders that the others can keep the natural 
ruby of their cheeks when his are blanched with fear. As 
for defying it, that of course is quite another matter, on 
which I, in these pages, would be the last to spend words, 
but with which the passage quoted for comparison, where the 
dagger is dismissed as an illusion— 

There’s no such thing: 


It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes, — 


has nothing in the world to do. Elsewhere’ Professor Brad- 


1P, 493. 
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ley quotes to the same purpose Brutus’s words to Cxsar’s 
Ghost— 


Now I have taken heart thou vanishest. 


But does Brutus want it to vanish? In the next line he 
cries after it, 
Ill spirit, I would have more talk with thee 


just as Macbeth himself cries to the witches, 


Stay you imperfect speakers, tell me more ; 


and Brutus’s first utterance is no more than an outburst of 
mystified vexation. Here the situation is only that to be 
found in ghost-stories and folklore the world over—the oracle 
breaking off at the tantalizing moment. Quite otherwise 
‘in Macbeth. The Ghost will make no disclosures—his ven- 
geance is the horror and menace of his presence, and of 
this the murderer is but too glad to be rid. That he him- 
self does this, by will-power, is far from having been proved, 
and certainly the burden of proof is on the shoulders of the 
asserter. Indeed, the assertion itself depends for proof upon 
the proposition that Banquo’s Ghost is subjective—which it 
was adduced to prove. 

4. At the end of the scene Macbeth himself seems to regard 
the Ghost as an illusion: 

My strange and self abuse! 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. 111, 4, 141-2. 

There is force in this argument as in none of the others ; 
but granted that in folklore and the Elizabethan drama a 
ghost may appear to only one person in a multitude (as below 
we shall see that granted it must be), these final words of 
Macbeth’s become, I think, the most natural reaction from such 
an experience. No one has seen anything ; the Queen has 
rated and taunted him and cast in his teeth his former hallu- 
cinations ; and his guests have tried to overlook his passion 


'*Self-deception.’ A different interpretation, recently proposed by a 
German critic whose name I cannot now recall, will not hold. 


2 
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as the fit of a moment. The case is different from that of 
Hamlet—there the Ghost speaks, and Hamlet has only one 
witness, his mother, against him ;—and how can Macbeth 
stand out against his sarcastic queen and the whole table? 
Be that as it may, there are instances in the Elizabethan 
drama of the most unquestionably objective ghosts being 
received, even by one person alone, with equal incredulity.' 
In the present play, after the indubitable witches have taken 
flight, Banquo asks Macbeth, 


Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 


Likewise, after their second appearance, Macbeth questions, 
fruitlessly, his lord-in-waiting Lennox. For your subtler 
dramatist must have a way of distinguishing the natural and 
the supernatural when, as on the Elizabethan stage, both are 
represented in a form equally substantial and corporeal. 

5. It does not speak. 

This is no real difficulty, whether from the point of view of 
folklore or of the drama. A ghost, says Brand, need not speak 
at all, and generally does not till bidden. Banquo’s Ghost, 
though bidden, does not speak simply because he has nothing 
to say. He cannot cry, like the ghosts of Richard’s victims 
or the Ghost of Cesar, I will meet thee on Bosworth Field, 
or at Philippi; for revenge is in the hands of others than his 
friends and kin—Malcolm and Macduff—and is for other 
causes.” His program is to push the usurper from his stool 


1 Tourneur’s Atheist’s Tragedy, m1, 6; m1, 2; Massinger’s Roman Actor, v, 
1; Webster's White Devil, v, 4. See also below, pp. 224-5, notes, and Cym- 
beline, V, 4, 30-151, in particular 130-151. 

? Obviously there would be no point in Banquo’s Ghost’s denouncing a 
retributory death which should come at the hands of Macduff, not Fleance, 
to appease the ghosts of Macduff’s wife and children. Contrast the situation 
in Julius Cesar. 
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and plague him with a blood-boltered presence and inscruta- 
ble menaces, and at the Witches’ Cavern to taunt him with 
the show of a line of kings stretching to the crack of doom. 
Silence and gestures, moreover, were now getting to be the 
approved demeanor for ghosts on the stage. The talka- 
tive, familiar ghost was shelved, and those few ghosts that 
hereafter tread the stage, Webster’s, Massinger’s, and Hey- 
wood’s, point, nod, or beckon, but hold their peace; and 
Massinger’s' and Webster’s,’ at least, awe and plague their 
victim much as Banquo’s does. 

6. It is visible only to Macbeth. 

It is strange that with the scene between Hamlet and his 
mother in mind Professor Bradley and other critics* should 
in this matter find cause for question. From the point of 
view both of folklore and of Elizabethan dramatic practice— 
the only point of view, I must think, to take—it is quite 
regular. With one consent authorities on folklore like 
Reginald Scot and Brand‘ declare that most commonly a 
ghost appears to one person only, even when that person is 
in company with others; and so it appears in Chapman’s 
Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois,> Heywood’s Iron Age,° as well 
as Shakspere’s Hamlet,’ in all of which cases the objectivity 
is beyond a cavil. 


1 The Roman Actor, The Unnatural Combat. 

2White Devil, Brachiano’s Ghost. 

5 Fletcher ( Rolfe’s Macbeth, p. 216) and others. 

* Reginal Scot’s Discoverie of Witcheraft, Nicholson’s reprint, 1886, p. 449 : 
‘Also they never appeare to the whole multitude, seldome to a few, and 
most commonlie to one alone. Also they may be seene of some, and of some 
other in that presence not seene at all.’ Hazlitt’s Brand, 1905, 1, 270: 
... ‘rarely visible to more than one person, although there are several in 
company.’ And Wilson (v. Furness) reminds us of Pallas appearing to 
Achilles at the council. 

5 Bussy’s Ghost appears to Cleremont, p. 206 (Shepherd’s ed.), without 
being heard or seen by Guise, although, p. 209, he is visible to others. 

® Works, London, 1874, 111, p. 423. 

™Mr. Richard Moulton, indeed, after accepting this ghost as objective 
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He appears, that is, to the person in question and the 
audience. This last circumstance is, I think, the crucial test 
of the objectivity of any Elizabethan ghost. Whatever, 
under the load of outworn traditions, may be the occasional 
practice nowadays, then the audience was never made a prey 
to an illusion. Shakspere, as usual, has here provided 
against all mistake on the part of the sensible spectator by 
giving him the key to the situation, just as he provides one 
for misunderstandings and mystifications such as those in 
the Comedy of Errors and the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or 
those in the Tempest where Stephano, Trinculo, and Caliban 
are being beguiled by the invisible Ariel;' and nothing 
could be more stupid of the spectator than not to take it and 
to insist on putting himself on a level with the characters on 
the boards. The case of Ariel, indeed, is one much in point: 
not only in the scene mentioned but invariably he is invisi- 
ble either to all but the audience or to all but the audience 
and the person or persons to whom it behvoves him to 
appear ; as to Prospero when in company with Miranda or 
others, or to the three criminals when in company with 
Gonzalo, Adrian, and Francisco.? Indeed, with Shakspere, 
as with the Elizabethan dramatists generally, it may be 
taken as a rule, fairly absolute, not only that whatever is 
represented by him on the stage is actual and objective, but 


at the first appearance is inclined to refuse him that quality at the second. 
This the Elizabethan historian cannot possiblydo. If the Ghost was real ai 
the first appearance, how to the audience, as he comes and speaks at length to 
stay Hamlet’s wrath and whet his purpose, can he, without any hint on the 


‘ part of the author, lose his reality? If the Ghost was a ghost when he 


appeared in person to command, he is just as much one now that he appears 
to reiterate his command. 

1 Tempest, U1, 2. 

? Tempest, 111, 3, 52-82. It is possible, but not probable, that here Ariel, 
like Prospero (stage-direction, 1. 18), is visible to the audience (and 
Prospero) only. 
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that what is unobjective is not so represented. Thus it is 
with Lear’s lunacy, and thus with Cardinal Beaufort’s death- 
bed vision of the ghost of Duke Humphrey, whom he had 
murdered.’ In the latter case there is no reason that Shak- 
spere should not have put the ghost upon the stage except 
that he intended here to portray what the critics, with a 
ghost before them, are bent on finding portrayed in Macbeth— 
terrors of conscience and phantasms of disordered imagina- 
tion. Not (as we shall see) that Shakspere makes Humphrey’s 
ghost what we nowadays should call subjective—no Eliza- 
bethan ghost, not even that of Webster’s Isabella’ is quite 
that—but that his intent seems to be to throw the emphasis off 
the motive of revenge and upon the time-worn motive of the 
mental anguish of a dying villian. In Macbeth, with Ban- 
quo’s ghost on the stage, his intent was evidently something 
different. 

That it was Shakspere himself who provided that the Ghost 
appear on the stage cannot be disputed. The two entrances 


and corresponding exits and the seating of the Ghost are 


1 Second Henry VI, 111, 3. That Reaufort’s vision is of Duke Humphrey’s 
ghost appears from sc. 2, Il. 171 and 372-4, and from 1. 15 of se. 3. In the 
original of Second Henry VI, the Contention betwixt the Two Famous Houses of 
Yorke and Lancaster, the treatment of this subjective ghost is similar, and 
the identity of it with Duke Humphrey’s is made explicit. Cf. Hazlitt’s 
Shakspere’s Library, Pt. 11, vol. i, pp. 479, 482, where both Vaux and the 
Cardinal himself roundly declare the figure seen to be Duke Humphrey’s 
ghost. Shakspere softens these statements in his effort to get a vaguer, 
more inward meaning. 

* Skeptical as Shakspere was not and living in a more skeptical atmosphere 
(compare Donne in his poems) Webster, after the later Elizabethan fashion, 
presents his ghosts as silent and more insubstantial. Yet Isabella’s Ghost 
( White Devil, 111, 3), although she purports to be the coinage of Francisco’s 
‘melancholy,’ appears on the stage and that, too, to her revenger; and the 
other ghost, Brachiano’s, though its demeanor is symbolical, is itself sub- 
stantive—cannot at any rate be interpreted as subjective—and is actual 
enough to throw earth at Flamineo. 
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indicated in the first text. To the contemporary acting, more- 
over, there is the witness of Dr. Simon Forman,— 


And as he thus did, standing up to drinke a carouse to him, the ghoste 
of Banco came and sate down in his cheier behind him. And he turning 
a-bout to sit down a-gain sawe the goste of banco, which fronted him so, 
that he fell in-to a great passion of fear and fury, vterringe many wordes 
about his murder, by which, when they hard that Banco was murdred they 
suspected Mackbet '— , 


as well as the very definite testimony of Beaumont, quoted 
above, and that of the anonymous play called the Puritan— 


Instead of a jester we’ll have the ghost in the white sheet sit at the upper 
end of the table *— 


to the acting of such scenes in general. 


Richard ITI. 


The ghosts which appear to Richard in a dream on the 
eve of battle are easier to interpret. Much that has been 
said of Banquo’s Ghost may be said still more emphatically 
of these. They are the ghosts of Richard’s victims seeking 
his blood, and any one who with a knowledge of contempo- 
rary Elizabethan drama had read the preceding portion of 
the play would feel the inevitableness of their appearance 
before the curtain fell. In the way of this interpretation 
there are two slight stumbling-blocks—the dream and 
Richard’s doubts. In general, dreams are treated by Shak- 


1If Forman is right here, he is describing the second entrance and a 
second seating of the Ghost. This took place from behind—not before 
Macbeth’s eyes like the other—and by bringing him within an ace of sitting 
in the horror’s lap must have produced a tragic sensation well over the 
verge of the comic. It would be like the Friar’s Umbra frightening away 
the murderers of Bussy. 

*This passage has been used to determine the date of Macheth—the 
Puritan was published in 1607—but the context proves that it has no 
reference to that or any play. 
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spere objectively, in a superstitious fashion unsusceptible of 
psychological explanation, as the avenue of occult information 
to the soul ; and in this same play Clarence, even though he 
has dreamed of Gloucester’s perfidious murderousness, refuses 
at first to believe the witness of the cutthroats before his 
eyes. So with Romeo,’ Posthumus,’? Calpurnia,’ and the poet 
Cinna*—they dream more wisely than they can know or 
think. In folklore, moreover, which knows nothing subjec- 
tive, dreams are treated not only after the fashion just 
mentioned but as the special medium for ghosts, just as they 
are for ghosts in Homer and Virgil, and in the Bible for 
Gabriel or ‘the angel of the Lord.’* So in the Elizabethan 
drama generally and in the case before us. There are few 
ghosts less insubstantial than that in Tourneur’s Atheist’s 
Tragedy ;-he appears to one person, then to two persons at 
once, then to one person again, and once he stands fire for his 
pains; and yet his first appearance is in a dream. Another 
instance, still more explicit, is that in Massinger’s Roman 


Actor, where, as Cesar dreams, the ghosts of his victims, 
Rusticus and Sura, 


although their ashes were cast in sea, 
Were by their innocence made up again, 
And in corporeal forms but now appear’ d, 





' Romeo and Juliet, v, 1, 6-10. 

* Cymbeline, v, 4. 

* Julius Oesar, 1, 2; m, 3, 1-4. Cf. Duke Humphrey’s dream, 2 
Henry VI, 1, 2; Andromache’s, Troilus and Cressida, v, 3, 10 and 63 ; 
Balthazar’s, Romeo and Juliet, v, 3, 138, ete. In tragedy all Shakspere’s 
bona fide dreams are fulfilled, except in the rare cases, where, as in that of 
Duchess Eleanor ( if hers be bona fide), they flatter the subject in his folly. 

*So the messengers of Zeus appear to mortals ; so Patroclus’s Ghost ap- 
pears to Achilles and Hector’s to Aneas. Subjective, of course, none of 
these can be. As conceived by the primitive mind, indeed, the dream is a 
state in which the soul is out of the body and is roaming about, collecting 
information, communicating or being communicated with ; and the question 
of subjectivity here is simply not in point. 
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Waving their bloody swords above my head, 

As at my death they threaten’d. And methought 

Minerva, ravish’d hence,' whisper’d that she 

Was, for my blasphemies, disarm’d by Jove, 

And could no more protect me. Yes, ’twas so, [Thunder and lightning] 
His thunder does confirm it, against which, 

Howe’er it spare the laurel, this proud wreath 

Is no assurance. V, 1. 


Nor do subjective interpretations of the dreams in Shakspere 
square with the characters of the persons who have them. 
This becomes clear when applied to another instance in a 
later and more finished play—Queen Katharine’s dream 
in Henry VII[:— 


Sad and solemn music. Enter, solemnly tripping one after another, six person- 
ages, clad in white robes, wearing on their heads garlands of bays and golden 
vizards on their faces; branches of bays or palm in their hands. They first con- 
gee unto her, then dance ; and, at certain changes, the first two hold a spare 
garland over her head ; at which the other four make reverent curtsies ; then the 
two that hold the garland deliver the same to the other next two, who observe th: 
same order in their changes, and holding the garland over her head: which done, 
they deliver the same garland to the last two, who likewise observe the same order : 
at which, as it were by inspiration, she makes in her sleep signs of rejoicing, and 
holdeth up her hands to heaven: and so in their dancing vanish, carrying th 
garland with them. The music continues. 


Shall we interpret these spirits as the figments of Katharine’s 
meditation? It would mean monstrous complacence, and it 
would altogether defeat the poet’s intention of signifying 
heaven’s recognition of her saintly character. They are but 
a stage-device’ of course, yet they are not subjective ; they 
are—operatically, unreligiously conceived—< spirits,’ ‘ angels 


1 A statue had been carried off by the ghosts in his dream. 

* As a stage-device compare the masyue-like dream of Posthumus, Cymbe- 
line, v, 4. Nothing could be more objective—Jupiter descends with a tablet 
the oracular contents of which are read by Posthumus on awaking. But 
the marvel is without the sincerity or the meaning of the ghosts in Hamlet 
and Macbeth. Jupiter and the apparitions of the Leonati make mere 
dramatic machinery. 
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of the Lord.’ And shall we more justly interpret these 
ghosts, so rancorous against Richard and so propitious to 
Richmond, as the figments of his conscience? What has he, 
a thorough Machiavel, lineally and immediately descended 
from Aaron the Moor and Barabas the Jew,' to do, before 
this or after, with conscience or remorse?? They are with- 
out him, voices of an Elizabethan Nemesis, ghosts shrieking 
for his blood. 

Richard himself, however,—and this is our other stumb- 
ling-block—seems, as Mr. Moorman says, to explain away 
the ghosts as the figments of conscience in his subsequent 
soliloquy. It is not clear that in his awkward and obscure 
speech he means that ; but what is clear is that he is trying 
to shake off the great dread that has seized him. Such 
questionings and explainings arise in the Elizabethan drama, 
as we have seen, after the appearance of the most indisputa- 
bly objective ghosts *—especially when they have appeared 
in dreams—as is but to be expected of human nature. Who 
would not ery ‘I but dreamed’ if else he must think that in 
the fray of the morrow eleven ghosts were to ‘sit heavy on 
his soul?’ Yet even in the face of that prospect Richard 
observes, blankly, that the lights burn blue.‘ 


1 Marlowe's. 

? With one accord they, as Elizabethan Machiavels, scoff at conscience. 
Cf. Meyer’s Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama for the evidence, and 
Richard’s own words, — 


Conscience is but a word that cowards use. v, 3, 309. 


*See references to the Atheist’s Tragedy and the Roman Actor above, pp. 
223-4. See especially the remarkable parallel the dream of Posthumus cited 
above, p. 218, note. Posthumus doubts the reality of his vision with the 
tablet, or book, in his hand! The Elizabethan mind seems indeed to be in- 
capable of keeping the objective and the subjective clear. See below. 

*This of course is old folklore. See Brand, quoting Grose, p. 69 :—‘this 
is so universally acknowledged, that many eminent philosophers have busied 
themselves in accounting for it, without once doubting the truth of the fact.’ 
In Julius Cesar, at the appearance of Cesar’s Ghost—‘ how ill this taper 
burns!’ 
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This second stumbling-block is not out of the road, 
however, and it must be admitted that the evidence, 
particularly in view of Shakspere’s sources, is somewhat 
ambiguous. In some of the chronicles and in the 7ive 
Tragedie of Richard III the hero is represented as haunted 
by remorse—like Marlowe’s Faustus, as Professor Church] 
suggests, rather than like the Machiavels; and even in 
Shakspere Richard harks back at times’ to this earlier con- 
ception. It may be, then, that Shakspere meant that the 
ghosts should be no more than a dream, no more than pangs 
of conscience. But even so our thesis stands, for he has not 
succeeded. They are objective still. Not only do the ghosts 
tread the stage and lift up their voices, but—unmistakable, 
immemorial token—the lights burn blue. Moreover, at the 
same time these ghosts appear and prophesy to Richmond, 
and by him too are recognized, though not doubtingly as 
they are by Richard, as the ‘souls of the bodies which 
Richard murdered.’* The same dream—the same figments 
of conscience and imagination, therefore—for two men, mur- 
derer and avenger, at once! In short, the genius of the poet 
cannot belie itself. The mind of the Elizabethans—and 
theirs was Shakspere’s—like the mind that informs folklore 
or, for that matter, the mind that has made all poetry and 
drama before the Elizabethan and much of it after, was far 
from clear on the head of the subjective and the objective. 
Posthumus in Cymbeline doubts the reality of the vision which 
brought him the book in his hand. Even Duke Humphrey’s 
ghost, considered above, is, though invisible to the bystand- 
ers, very evidently not a figment of conscience and imagina- 
tion but is after all, as Vaux * declares, a ghost. However 
much emphasis is thrown on the facts of conscience and crime, 


1 As, 1, 3, 222; rv, 1, 865. 2 vy, 3, 230. 
5See above, pp. 221, note. 
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neither the personality of the relation between murderer and 
murdered, as then commonly conceived, nor the traditional 
reality of a revenging presence is obscured. His hair stands 
upright and his eyes are blinded with the dust of the grave. 
These two features of the corpse, even though the former 
was seen by the Cardinal, are, in this connection, objective, 
superstitious touches, and by the Elizabethan audience would 
certainly be taken not to be the effect of memory in one case 
or of a frenzied anticipation in the other, but, however 
invisible to the bystanders, to be the features of the actual 
ghost, itself, like Hector’s shade, only the corpse resurrected. 
Here at work is but the same poetic, instinctive materialism, 
the same inability to discriminate things subjective and 
things objective that in the popular mind and popular 
literature, as we have already seen, lends an ear to dreams 
as to presages and oracles, that peoples them with veritable 
angels of the Lord or with the souls of the departed, or 
that out of the digestive and sexual operations which 
perturb them creates fiends like the nightmare and the 
incubus or succuba. Into this undiscerning, mythopeic 
way of thinking, then, Shakspere lapsed when, in dealing 
with Richard’s conscience, he represented it (if that really 
be what he represented) as the hauntings of menacing 
ghosts. And that too without any need. In the Zrue 
Tragedie Richard when in the throes of remorse simply 
declares that the ghosts of his victims throng him night and 
day gaping for revenge, and in the chronicles of Holinshed 
and others he dreams before the battle that he is haled by 
devils to hell: out of hints so slight’ Shakspere makes up 
his scene of eleven individual ghosts, amid blue lights, 
crying, in conventional melodramatic fashion, each for ven- 


‘Compare Professor G. B. Churchill’s Richard II up to Shakespeare for 
the contributions to the Richard legend by chronicler and by poet. 
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geance on his particular wrongs, and vowing to have it, too, 
in battle on the morrow.' Surely, whatever Richard oy 
awaking says about all this and however Shakspere meant it 
to be, there is little in it that in our sense of the word can 
be called subjective. 


Julius Ccosar. 


Of this ghost we have already treated. The ghost speaks— 
and not in a dream, if that remains a difficulty—and Brutus 
does not undertake to doubt its reality. He questions his 
men, indeed, as Macbeth does Lennox at the Witches’ 
Cavern, as to whether they had seen or heard anything or them- 
selves had made an outcry, but their negative answers, like 
Lennox’s, only go to prove the supernaturalness of an unde- 
niably real appearance. Cesar’s Ghost is, as the confessions 
of the dying conspirators and the corroborating testimony of 
Sextus Pompey, quoted above,’ conclusively show, only what 
by its own words, the stage-direction,’ and Brutus’s subse- 
quent remark to Volumnius‘ it purports to be, and it is only 


our nineteenth century prepossessions and philosophizings 


1 Professor Churchill, though somewhat non-committal on the question of 
subjectivity, insists on a difference between these ghosts and the ghosts of 
the ordinary revenge plays (p. 516). And, as we have been admitting, a 
difference there is: not only are they interpreted by Richard as the advo- 
cates of conscience, but they avoid the words revenge or vindicta and they 
threaten the pains of despair quite as much as those of defeat and death. 
Nevertheless I cannot admit that these ghosts do not appear, as do the 
revenge ghosts, ‘to satisfy themselves.’ Each one recounts his wrongs, 
curses Richard’s sword and lance in battle, and foretells his death. 
Prophecy, perhaps, is their main office, as often in the Elizabethan and the 
Classical drama, but, as there again, it is the prophecy of the injured 
resentful ghost. 

*See above, p. 211. 

8 Julius Cesar, tv, 3, 274—enter the Ghost of Caesar. This is in the irs 
edition, the Folio of 1623. 

* Julius Cesar, v, 5, 17. 
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that have dissolved that famous apparition into an ‘ embodi- 
ment of Brutus’s sense of the egregious mistake he has 
made in slaying Cesar and of the approaching overthrow 
of republicanism.’ Political drama that this is, it, like the 
rest of Shakspere, has little politics or statesmanship in it, 
and really it is conceived and wrought out as a thoroughly 
Elizabethan murder and revenge play, the latter half of it, 
like Hamlet, containing a ghost to preside over the revenge. 


I have shown, I hope, that Shakspere’s ghosts are all 
objective—all, that is, but Duke Humphrey’s ghost, which, 
as an hallucination, is not represented on the stage,—and 
that those here discussed, though having a different function 
and belonging to a different tradition, are as objective, if 
not so material, as the ghost in Hamlet. Though they appear 
to the victim alone instead of to the revenger, and though 
they arise, in one notable instance—that of Banquo’s Ghost— 
at a time when an effort was making to divest the ghost of 
its eruder and more material qualities, they never melt away 
as we moderns think they must into the subjective or abstract. 
They are neither hallucinations nor abstract personifications : 
they are the murdered appearing to the murderer. Their 
motive is revenge, and their errand is to menace, taunt, or 
forebode. They are the concrete representations of Nemesis, 
after the world-old conception of it by our forefathers as a 
blood-feud carried beyond the confines of the grave, and 
as such they are the products of an art and a culture widely 
different from our own. 

A naive and literal art, but the art that is Shakspere’s. 
We have seen how he conceived of nemesis as a personal 
blow-for-blow—even when by the hand of God '—rather 
than as the vague, devious, impersonal retribution that we 


' Richard IIT, v, 1, 20 t. 
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nowadays read in nature and in human experience and 
history and try to body forth in our drama and novels; 
and we have seen how superstitiously, how unpsychologi- 
cally he conceived of curses and dreams. The same may be 
said of all else in Shakspere—and there is much else—that 
borders on the supernatural and occult. It is altogether 
supernatural, altogether occult,—it is nowise rationalized, or 
allegorized, after the fashion of modern authors such as the 
German. His witches and wizards are the witches and 
wizards of James I, who ride on a broomstick and sail in a 
seive, boil unspeakable caldrons, call up spirits and familiars, 
and raise storms; and in Macbeth the name and office of 
vulgar witch and awful Norn are by him so confounded ' 
that all possibility of allegory—as of fate or destiny—is 
quite foreclosed. His conjuring and magic in the Second 
Part of Henry VI, Macbeth, and the Tempest is the ordinary 
conjuring and magic of his Elizabethan—half-medieval— 
Age, introduced to make plot and to satisfy a love of shows, 
pranks, and marvels, and in any other author than Shak- 
spere would hardly have been made out to be more. To get 
a meaning from it, as it brings the three drunken cronies to 
fisticuffs, or sets dogs to worry them, or goes through the 
sonorous rigmarole of the Witches’ incantations, there is 
nothing for it but to shut our eyes or roll the world back 
three hundred years, to bow down before Shakspere with 
the transcendentalists or in heart and wit ourselves 
become a Faustus or a Ulenspiegel. And his portents and 
omens, his prophecies and soothsayings and presentiments, 
are of the same stripe. They are all literal, objective, bind- 
ing. A portent like that of the subterranean music which 
betokens that the god Hercules is forsaking his minion 
Antony, or that of the horses devouring one another in 


1 See Spalding, pp. 88 ff. ; Bradley, pp. 341-2; Herford. 
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Glamis Castle, or that of the Lion stalking by the Capitol, 
or that of the slave holding up his hand to burn, itself 
unscorched, like twenty torches, has in Shakspere no 
more subjective coloring or wavering outline than it has 
in Plutarch or Holinshed. Such things stand forth as 
unreasoned, prodigious facts ; they are the history, the staple 
and stuff of the plot. So even with his presentiments. They 
are always fulfilled unless they are cheerful and flattering ; 
and, whether that or no, they are the promptings of occult 
wisdom—wisdom beyond the reach of the wit of man—sent 
to warn or to cajole. Many of them, of course, are of 
constructional import; but some of them are not, and all 
of them, as well as every soothsayer’s word or augur’s 
omen,' Shakspere substantiates, without a trace of a modern 
attempt at subjective interpretation. Most remarkable of all 
in this respect are the curses: as treated in Richard III? and 
the other ‘histories’ nothing was ever more literal, more 
superstitious, more unillumined by a ray of reason. Not only 
do the curses hold, but, as in the most benighted byways of 
folklore, they hold by the letter only and to the last jot and 
tittle. Queen Anne and Buckingham unwittingly curse 
themselves, the fiendish Queen Margaret, herself bowing 
under the curse of dying York, curses eight princes one 
after the other, and Richard is cursed by his mother ;* and 
of all these every particular syllable comes true as if the 
gods kept books. In such matters Shakspere knew not 


reason or symbol, where we moderns know nothing else.‘ 


' Antony and Cleopatra, 1, 2; 2 Henry VI, tv, 1, 33 f. 

*It is noteworthy that the curses are deliberately introduced by the 
dramatist into his fable, without authority in his sources, as a convenient, 
though crude and highly superstitious, means of giving a local habitation 
and a name to nemesis. 

5 Rich. III, 1v, 4, 182-195. 

* And our age like every other reads its own ideas into the literature of 
ages gone by. So in England, America, and Germany it has done with 
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He heard no call to press beyond the veil of seemingly 
supernatural phenomena to a natural fact or a human mean- 
ing; to him the phenomena themselves were both meaning 
and fact; and so far from ever evincing discontent with 
that meaning or doubt of the fact, he betrays at times a 
primitive, ceremonial preoccupation with the mere form 
and letter. 

Did Shakspere, then, believe in these things—in the 
supernatural character and significance of portents and 
omens, prophecies and presentiments, dreams, magic, curses, 
witches, ghosts?’ So much as that we must not—need 
not—here undertake to prove: it is the implication and 
corollary of all that we have proved. We have been dealing 
with his art, but his art was the frank, unconcerned utter- 
ance of his belief. And of that of his age, to be sure, for 
to speak of his belief as in such a connection it would now 
be understood is misleading: all such matters he took for 
granted. How fully he utters the beliefs of his age may be 
learned by consulting works like Spalding’s. It was the 
day when, of high degree or of low degree, devils and 
demons, like angels, were numbered up into the hundreds of 
thousands, and every man, like Marlowe’s Faustus, was 
attended by his own ;? when sickness, even by physicians, 


Shakspere, as with Dante, Homer, and the Bible. The present writer 
recalls that of a dozen themes or more received from freshmen during the 
current year on the old ballad of the Wife of Usher's Well almost all 
explained the return of the drowned men to their mother as a dream or an 
hallucination. 

1“ We cannot even be absolutely certain,’ says Brandes, speaking of 
ghosts and witches, as if it were enough to concede, ‘that Shakespeare him- 
self did not believe in the possible existence of such beings.’ 

*Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology, pp. 34-6. Scot gives names for 
seventy-nine, and Shakspere mentions twenty. The Good Angel and the 
Evil Angel in Faustus, who contend for the mastery of the hero’s soul, are 
not allegorical, as, in their prepossession, most critics take them to be, but 
are as substantive—as substantial one might almost say—as the hero himself. 
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was held to be a sort of demoniacal possession ;' when one 
of the controversies raging was not whether ghosts appeared 
or miracles took place, but whether the former were devils 
or souls from purgatory and whether the latter were the 
doing of heaven or of hell ;? when witches, by storms and 
contrary winds, impeded the progress of royal personages 
and were discoursed upon and legislated against by the king*® 
on the throne and the dignitaries and worthies of his realm ;‘ 
when so trifling a circumstance as a jackdaw’s entering the 
window of Westminster Hall actually found record in the 
minutes of the House as a sign from heaven.*® Such beliefs, 
such superstitions Shakspere took up into the web of his 
great art without a cavil or a scruple, like an Elizabethan, 
like the ‘Soul of the Age’ that he was. As did his fellow 
playwrights, he represented ghosts, witches, omens, dreams, 
and the like always as simply as if he believed in them, and 
his belief there is no more reason to question than theirs. 


ELMER EpGar SToLL. 


Spalding, pp. 64-6, 80. 

? Op. cit., pp. 53-5. 

*See Lecky (N. Y., 1873), vol. 1, chap. 1, p. 123, for an account of 
James presiding over the horrible tortures of Fian. 

* Bacon, Selden, Sir Thomas Browne, all avowed their belief in witch- 
craft. See Lecky, chap. 1, for evidence which shows the universal accep- 
tance of a belief in which Protestant and Puritan outdid even Catholic and 
Anglican. The last great advocate of the belief was Wesley. 

5 Spalding, p. 31. 
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VII.—THE STORY OF GRISANDOLE: A STUDY IN 
THE LEGEND OF MERLIN. 


I. 


One of the less widely known episodes connected with the 
enchanter Merlin in romantic material is the Story of Gris- 
andole, which is contained in the French and in the English 
prose Merlin,’ and also in the Livre d’Artus, P.? It is 
apparently so trivial in character, and contains such un- 
attractive elements that it would scarcely merit careful 
study, were it not that a detailed examination brings to light 
an early and important form of the Merlin legend, which 
otherwise would remain unknown, aud which as yet has 
not attracted attention.® 


Avenable, the daughter of a banished duke of Alemaigne, having been 
separated from her parents at the time of their banishment, disguises herself 
as a squire, and under the name of Grisandole, enters the service of Julius 


Cesar, emperor of Rome. 

Merlin knows that the emperor at this time is sorely troubled by an 
incomprehensible dream, and accordingly he goes to the forest of Romenie 
to help him. He takes the form of a great stag with a white foot, dashes 
bellowing into Rome, and followed by a crowd of people he speeds through 
the city into the palace, and bursts into the presence of Julius Cvwsar. 
Kneeling before him he tells him that only the wild man of the woods 
(UVhomme salvage) can reveal to him the meaning of his dream. Then 
opening the palace gates by magic, he makes his escape, and suddenly 
vanishes from sight. The emperor offers the hand of his daughter and half 
of his kingdom as a reward for the capture of the man of the woods or of the 





1 Roman de Merlin, ed. Sommer, London, 1894 (referred to below as 
Merlin), pp. 300-312; Merlin or the Early History of King Arthur, ed. 
Wheatley, (E. E. T. 8.), London, 1865-1899 (referred to below as English 
Merlin), pp. 420-439. 

* Livre d’ Artus, P., summarized by Freymond, Zs. f. fr. Sp., xvi (1895), 
33. 

’ The episode has received a cursory examination from Benfey, Ausland, 
xLiv (1858), 1040; Schmidt, Méarchen des Straparola, Berlin, 1817, 
p. 339; Rua, ‘‘ Le Piacevole Notti,’’ Rome, 1898, pp. 61 ff. 
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stag. In quick response the young knights of the court search the forest, 
but all return empty-handed. Grisandole alone will not abandon the quest. 
One day as she kneels in prayer in the woods, the great stag with the white 
foot appears before her, and bids her come there on the following day with 
five companions, build a fire, spread food on a table before it, and then 
withdraw to a distance ; she will shortly see the wild man of the woods. 
No sooner has she obeyed these instructions than the wild man, black, 
unshaven, and in rags comes to the fire, eats all the food greedily, and 
stretching himself down before the blaze, goes to sleep. Grisandole and 
her companions bind him fast on one of their horses, and ride away with 
him to court. 

On the way the wild man breaks into sudden laughter three times :— 
once, on looking at Grisandole ; again, on seeing a crowd of mendicants 
waiting before an abbey for alms ; the third time, on seeing a squire, in a 
chapel where they stop to attend mass, leave his place three times during 
the service, strike his master a blow, and then stand abashed, declaring 
that he has been impelled by an irresistible power. Grisandole asks why 
he has laughed ; but the man of the woods replies only by calling her a 
deceitful creature, full of guile, and by refusing to give the reason for his 
laughter except before the emperor. When he is presented to Julius 
Cesar, he promises to explain his conduct on the following day in the 
hearing of all the baronage of the land, and he insists that the queen and her 
twelve ladies in waiting also be present. As they enter the hall he laughs, 
and when the emperor demands the reason, he relates Cesar’s mysterious 
dream to him, and interprets it as signifying that the queen’s twelve ladies 
are really youths in disguise, with whom she is leading an unlawful life. 
He further explains that he had laughed on looking at Grisandole, because 
a woman by her craft had taken him prisoner, when no man could capture 
him ; he had laughed in the abbey, because the poor were clamoring for 
alms when in the ground beneath their feet great treasure was buried ; he 
had called Grisandole deceitful, because she is a woman, yet wears the garb 
of a man ; he had laughed in the chapel, not at the blow given by the squire 
to his master, but because beneath the squire’s feet was hidden a mass of 
treasure, and each blow signified one of the evils of riches. He advises 
the emperor to restore Grisandole’s parents to their land, and to bestow his 
daughter in marriage on Grisandole’s brother. Julius Caesar examines the 
queen’s youths, finds that the wild man’s words: are true, and commands 
that the queen and the youths be burned. He bids Grisandole lay aside 
her disguise, and discovers that she is the most beautiful maiden in the 
world. He accordingly follows the wild man’s advice as far as it goes, and 
extends it agreeably to himself by marrying Grisandole (Avenable). The 
wild man refuses to reveal who the great stag is, or his own name, and 
leaves the hall abruptly, writing an inscription in Hebrew! on one of the 





'Incomprehensible terms are commonly referred to a Hebrew or Chal- 
daic source in the romances. See L. A. Paton, Studies in Fairy Mythology, 
Boston, 1903, p. 245. 
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doorposts as he passes out. One day, somewhat later, a messenger from 
Greece! appears at court, and interprets the Hebrew inscription, which 
explains that the wild man and the stag are one and the same being, namely 
Merlin, the counsellor of Arthur. Instantly the letters vanish.” 


In examining this episode we have to take into considera- 
tion a group of stories represented in the following sources :— 
(1a) Straparola, Piacevole Notti ;* (1b) Mille et Un Quart 
@ Heures, Contes Tartares ;* (2) Le Capitaine Lixur ou Le 
Satyr, a Breton tale ; (3) Il Satiro,’ a tale widely told among 
the Abruzzi; (4) La Favele de lu Serpende,’ another version 
of the Abruzzi; (5) Piera,* a Tuscan tale ; (6a) Belle-belle, 
a story found in d’Aulnoy’s collection ;* (6b) Fortunio, an 
English version of the same story, included by Tabart in 
his collection of nursery stories." These last two, it should 
be said, are connected with our story more loosely than 
the others." In these sources, a maiden, who has left her 


1Greece is equivalent to fairyland in the romances. 

? Material that is extraneous to the story is omitted from the above sum- 
mary ; for example, certain prophecies of Merlin, and the story of his own 
birth. 

Grisandole was incorporated by Nicholas de Troies (ca. 1535) into his 
collection of tales, which were drawn from a great variety of sources, —Le 
Grand Paragon de Nouvelles Nouvelles (ed. Mabille, Brussels and Paris, 
1866), pp. 169 ff. Merlin is not mentioned by name, however; ‘‘un 
homme’’ takes the form of the great stag. Asa boar he comes to Grisan- 
dole in the forest, and tells her how to capture the wild man. Other 
minor differences occur. 

Sty, i. * Cabinet des Fées, Geneva, 1787, xx, 304-321. 

5 Luzel, Contes populaires dela Basse-Bretagne, Paris, 1887, pp. 314 ff. 

®De Nino, Usi e Costumi abruzzesi, Florence, 1883, 111, 133 ff. 

' Finamore, Tradizione popolari abruzzesi, Lanciano, 1885, 1, v. 

* De Gubernatis, Rivista di Letteratura populare, 1 (1878), 81, 82. 

® Cabinet des Fées, tv, 5 ff. 

© Popular Fairy Tales, London, s. a., pp. 121 ff. 

1 Basile, Pentamerone, rv, vi, has been connected with Grisandole by Ben- 
fey, Orient u. Occident, 1, 345. It diverges, however, too widely from our 
cycle to be of assistance here :—A maiden Marchetta, disguised as a squire, 
enters the service of a king, whose queen falls in love with her, and upon 
Marchetta’s rejection of her proffers of love, accuses her unjustly to the 
king. He condemns Marchetta to death, but she is rescued by means of a 
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home,' disguised as a youth enters the service of a king, 
whose queen (3, daughter), except in Piera, Belle-belle, and 
Fortunio, has among her attendants youths disguised as 
maidens. The adventure of capturing in the forest a satyr 
(1b, a centaur; 4, a great serpent; 5, a wild man of the 
woods; 6, the adventure is the slaying of a dragon) is 
imposed upon the maiden by the king. He is induced to do 
this by the queen, who is in love with the youth, and 
has been repulsed by him (1, 2, 6); or by jealous attend- 
ants, who falsely tell the king that the page has boasted 
of being able to perform the adventure (3, 4, 5).? The 
maiden effects the capture by means of food, either 


magic ring that she possesses, the true state of affairs is discovered, the 
queen is put to death, and the king marries Marchetta. 

1The inductions to the stories differ widely. In la, the heroine is a 
dowerless maiden who vows that she will remain single unless she can marry 
a king, and sets out to seek her fortune disguised as a man ; in 1b, she is a 
disinherited princess, the granddaughter of an enchanter ; in the course of 
many adventures she is separated from her lover, a prince, and for the sake 
of secrecy she assumes the garb of a man, and enters the service of the king 
of China. In 2 and 6, the heroine, to save her father from military duty, 
disguised as a youth enters in his stead the service of the king. Thus the 
introduction of these versions is connected with the wide-spread marchen of 
the Warrior Maiden, who under similar circumstances enters a king’s ser 
vice, and whose life is thereafter spent in harassing and ultimately fruitless 
efforts to conceal her true sex. See Kéhler, Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Lit., 111 
(1861), 57, No. iv; Wenzig, Westslav. Méarchenschaiz, Leipzig, 1857, 228 ; 
Hahn, Griechische Marchen, Leipzig, 1864, 1, No. 10; Ferraro, Canti popolari 
monferrini, Turin-Florence, 1870, No. 38; Widter-Wolf, Volkslieder aus Vene- 
tien, Vienna, 1864, No. 79. For many further references, see the notes to this 
last ; also Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbrunn, 1879, p. 217. Cf. also, 
especially with Capitaine Lizur, another Breton tale, Le Murlu, Luzel, 
Contes populaires de la Basse-Bretagne, 1, 296 ff. ; see below, p. 257, note. 

In 3, the maiden has eloped with her lover, from whom she has been stolen 
by some thieves for the sake of her jewels; she escapes from them, and to 
avoid detection, she disguises herself as a man, and enters the service of the 
king. In 4, the heroine after her mother’s death is sent dressed as a lad to 
the king by her grandmother; the introduction to the story is evidently 
defective. In 5, the heroine despairing of supporting her family by hard 
toil, sets out in the garb of a man to seek her fortune. 

? From this point to the end of thestory 6 diverges from the rest of the group. 
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binding her victim while he sleeps after drinking (1, 
5), or while he is engaged in the act of eating and drinking 
(2, 3, 4). Between the time of his capture and his appear- 
ance before the court, the prisoner, except in Piera, laughs 
four (4, three) times : — when he first sees his captor (2, 3, 
4), or when he hears the people of the palace greet her as a 
youth, (1), since he is aware of her sex; again, either when 
he sees the funeral procession of a child, led by a priest, 
who he knows is its father, while the reputed father walks 
among the mourners weeping (1, 2); or when he witnesses 
the baptism of a child by a priest, who he knows is its father 
(3, 4); again, when he sees a crowd, in which there are many 
thieves, watching the hanging of a man who had stolen only 
ten florins for the support of his family (2, he weeps 
because he sees the devil waiting for the unrepentant 
soul); or when he sees a shipwreck, because he perceives 
an angel waiting for the souls of the crew (2); or when 
he crosses the public square, because he knows that there 
are pots of gold buried there, which may serve as his 
captor’s dower (3); again, when he sees the queen (3, 
princess) and her attendants, who are really youths in 
disguise. He explains the reason for his laughter in the 
presence of the court, and thus reveals his captor’s sex, and 
the queen’s guilt." The queen (princess) and her attendants 
are burned, and the king (1b, 3, the king’s son), marries the 
maiden. In the Piacevole Notti the satyr is set free; in the 
Conte Tartare the centaur vanishes after he has revealed the 
truth ; in Capitaine Lixur, the satyr is made prime minister ; 
in the other sources we hear no more about him. 


1 Piera here varies from the rest of the group. The wild man remains 
silent after his capture. Jealous attendants tell the king that Piera has 
boasted of his own ability to make the wild man speak, and the king bids 
him put his boast into effect. Piera, guided by the advice of a fay, walks 
thrice around the wild man in the presence of the court, and asks him why 
he will not speak. The wild man replies, ‘‘ Perché tu sei una bella ragazza.”’ 
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When we note the points of similarity in the various ver- 
sions, we see that the Conte Tartare is a retelling of 
Straparola’s tale, and that Belle-belle and Fortunio diverge 
in that part of the story which is especially important for 
our purposes,—the adventure with the satyr ; hence we may 
eliminate the Conte Tartare, Belle-belle, and Fortunio from 
our study. It is noticeable also that the Piacevole Notti and 
Capitaine Lixur agree in certain features where they differ from 
the other sources,—the vindictive queen, the captive satyr 
(here 3 agrees with them), the laughter at the funeral proces- 
sion, the laughter and the weeping at the hanging. We may 
then safely refer Straparola’s story and the modern Breton 
tale to a common original, that may have passed into each 
through several mediums. Again, a glanceat the resemblances 
noted above shows that the two versions of the Abruzzi are 
practically the same story, which together with Piera agrees 
now with the Piacevole Notti and now with Capitaine Livur, 
and hence should pretty surely be ascribed to the same 
ultimate original as these latter.’ What relation this original, 
which it will be convenient to term x, bears to Grisandolc, it 
concerns us to determine. The appearance of the same 
theme and details in folk tales of the Abruzzi, Tuscany, and 
Brittany, the Piacevole Notti, and the Merlin, makes it seem 
a priori more probable that we are dealing with one of the 
common stock of folk tales than that the Merlin, the oldest 
version chronologically, is the source of any of the others, 
even of the Piacevole Notti, as Benfey and Schmidt have 
thought.” 

An analysis of the Story of Grisandole itself also gives 
support to this probability. As soon as we attempt to frame 


'The exact relation of these different sources to each other cannot, of 
course, be determined without a more elaborate study than is necessary here. 

* See above, p. 234, note 1; Cf. Storia di Merlino, ed. Sanesi, Bergamo, 
1898, p. xxxiii; Rua, Ctomade Storico, xv1 (1890), 234 ff. 
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its main outline we see its complex nature. The corner- 
stone consists in the revelation to a husband of his wife’s in- 
fidelity by means of the scornful laughter of a superhuman 
being. This theme is elaborated by the introduction of the 
disguised maiden who is instrumental in bringing about the i 
dénouement, and of her capture of the wild man. The story, 
then, has three parts :—the betrayal of the faithless queen, ; 
the disguised maiden, and the capture of the wild man. ; 
Benfey pointed out long ago’ that the earliest source for the 
first part of the story is the Qukasaptati (The Seventy Tales of HH 
a Parrot),? an Indian collection, which is believed to have \ 

i 

; 










existed in its present form at least as early as the sixth cen- 
tury, and in its material is much earlier : —* 








As Queen Kamalila is breakfasting one morning with her royal husband, 
Vikramiditya, king of Uddschayini, she declines some fish, saying that 
she is too fastidious to eat a male fish; whereupon the fish laughs 
loudly. The king bids his chief Brahmin, Purchita, on pain of banishment, 
discover within five days the cause of the fish’s mirth. The Brahmin, in 
great perplexity, confides his trouble to his daughter, Balapandité, and she 
begs him to take her to Vikraméditya that she may give him the desired : 
explanation. She informs the king at their first meeting that the fish had 
laughed because he had heard the queen’s refusal to eat a male fish ; but 
she gives him no further light on the subject, although he summons her 
before him on three successive days, on each of which she tells him a differ- 
ent tale that will serve as a warning not to press his inquiriesfurther. Now 
it happened that some time before these events certain wise men had come 
to Uddschayini to test the report that whenever Pushpahasa, the chief ; 

minister of VikramAditya, laughed in the state council he let roses fall from i f 
his lips ; Pushpahasa had not seen fit to give them an exhibition of his i 

peculiar accomplishment,‘ and consequently had been imprisoned by the 
king. On the fourth day when Rilapandita comes into the king’s presence, 
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1 Ausland, xiv (1858), 1040; Orient u. Occident, 1 (1862), 344 ff. 

* Die Qukasaptati, translated by Schmidt, Kiel, 1894, pp. 11-23; for a 
summary, see Orient u. Occident, 1, 346-352. 

5See Benfey, Ausland, xiv (1859), p. 459. 

*On beings who laugh roses, see J. and W. Grimm, Altdeutsche Walder, 
Cassel and Frankfurt, 1813-1816, 1, 73; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, Ber- 
lin, 1875-1878, p. 921, note 318. 
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she bids him find out from Pushpahasa why he had refused to laugh, and 
why the fish had laughed. VikramAditya releases Pushpahasa, presents 
him with rich gifts, and then demands the reason why he had not laughed. 
Pushpahasa explains that he had not been in the mood for laughing, because 
his wife had been unfaithful to him. The king turns to the queen, and 
saying ‘‘ Dost thou hear?’’ laughingly touches her with a spray of leaves, 
She at once falls fainting tothe ground. Pushpahasa laughs. On the king’s 
bidding him explain the reason, he says that he laughed because the queen 
had not fainted on the preceding night, when her lover had given her many 
blows, yet now she had swooned from the tap of a spray of leaves. To prove 
the truth of his words, he bids the king remove the queen’s robe and discover 
the marks of the blows. The king searches the house, and finds the queen’s 
lover hid in a chest. He puts him to death, and banishes the queen.! 


Different in detail though the stories of Kaémalila and 
Julius Cesar’s queen are, they are alike in essential features. 
In both there appear the same set of principal actors, 
and the mysterious laughter? from a captive gifted with 
supernatural knowledge ; in both the queen’s unfaithfulness 
is revealed to the king through the instrumentality of a 
maiden. The noteworthy features in which the episodes 
differ are the king’s forewarning dream, the youths disguised 
as maidens, the adventure of the disguised maiden, and the 
capture of Merlin. 

The first of these, the dream of the king, is entirely too 
common a device in the amplification of a medieval story 
for its presence here to require comment; although such a 
dream frequently forms an integral part of the narratives of 
the middle ages, it may be attached to any episode that 
offers an excuse for it to appear.’ The second feature, the 


1 Cf. the Persian translation of Qukasaptati, Tuti-Nameh (Das Papagaian- 
buch), translated from the Persian by Rosen, Leipzig, 1858, 1, 71 ff. 

? The fact that in the Qukasaptati the king’s curiosity is stimulated by un- 
explained laughter from two sources, the dead fish and Pushpahasa, is 
probably due to the nature of the work, where, as in any collection of seventy 
tales, it is not remarkable that the same theme should be developed in more 
than one form. 

3Cf. the version from Sercambi, below, p. 244. 
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queen’s lovers disguised as maidens, is plainly an Oriental 
development of the Qukasaptati story of the unfaithful queen. 
It has a place in the collection of tales made by Somadeva 
(ca. 1113-1125), the Katha-sarit-sagara,' in a tale which 
Benfey referred to the Qukasaptati as its source, and also in 
three other stories closely connected with the same theme. 
The most important for our purposes is a folk tale of 
Cashmere :—* 


A dead fish laughs when a certain queen refuses to buy it of a fish-monger 
on the ground that it is male. The king thereupon commands his visir on 
pain of death to explain to him in six months why the fish laughed. The 
son of the visir goes out to search for some one who can find the explana- 
tion. On his way he joins an old countryman, and addresses him with ques- 
tions apparently so absurd that the old man thinks him a fool. When they 
arrive at the countryman’s cottage, the man’s daughter explains to him the 
hidden meaning of the stranger’s questions. At once the son of the visir 
demands that she tell him the reason why the fish had laughed ; and she 
1 Die Mirchensammlung des Somadeva, translated by Brockhaus, Leipzig, 
1843, 1, 24 ff. For the date, see p. xii. The tale has been summarized by 
Liebrecht, Orient wnd Occident, 1, 345 (Cf. also Benfey, Ausland, 1859, 
4601) :—King Yogananda orders the execution ofa certain Brahmin against 
whom his jealousy has been roused by seeing the queen show him some 
slight favor. As the Brahmin is led to execution a dead fish in the market 
place laughs aloud. The king postpones the execution until Vararuchi, a 
favorite of the god Siva, who has assumed a human form, shall have dis- 
covered the cause of the mysterious laughter. By the advice of the goddess 
Sarasvati, Vararuchi conceals himself at night ina palm tree where he over- 
hears a rakshasi (i. ¢., ogress) relate to her children the story of the laugh- 
ing fish, and explain to them that it had laughed because the king is jealous 
of the innocent Brahmin, when in reality there are in his palace many 
youths disguised as maidens, for whom his wives all indulge an unworthy 
passion. When the king hears Vararuchi’s explanation, he sets the Brah- 
min free, and loads Vararuchi with honors. 

In situation Grisandole is allied more nearly to the Cukasaptati than to 
Somadeva’s tale; for a fairly close parallel exists between Merlin and 
Pushpahasa, while that is much more remote which may perhaps be traced 
between Vararuchi and Grisandole, and, as Liebrecht suggests, between 
Merlin on one hand, and the rakshasi, Brahmin, and fish on the other. 

* Knowles, Folk Tales of Kashmir, London, 1888, pp. 484-490. 
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replies that it was because the queen refused to buy a male fish, although 
she has in the palace a lover disguised as a maiden. The visir reports his 
son’s explanation to the king, who arranges a test that enables him to dis. 
cover which one of the queen’s supposed ladies is in reality a man. The 
son of the visir marries the wise maiden. 


The other two sources are Scha’ascherim,' the work of 
Giuseppe Sabara, a twelfth-century Hebrew poet of Spain, 
and one of Sercambi’s Novelle.? They relate the same 
story, without the laughter of the fish, and with the 
forewarning dream of the king. They have been referred 
by Kdéhler* to a common source, which seems to be the 
same ultimately as that of the Cashmere tale, which is 
evidently a retelling of the material that we first know 
through the Qukasaptati. Whatever questions may arise as 
to their interrelations, all are too closely connected in general 
theme and outline with Grisandole* not to be of assistance 
in analyzing it, for they show clearly that it is a composite, 
and that the story of Grisandole herself, and the capture of 
the wild man are not inherent parts of the main narrative. 

It is noticeable that in all of the Oriental stories, which 
we may regard as belonging to one branch of the family, 
it is a maiden gifted with supernatural knowledge, who 
explains the meaning of the mysterious laughter or of the 
perplexing dream.’ Thus they touch closely the widely 
diffused story known as the Clever Lass, in which a maiden, 
to quote from Professor Child, “‘ wins a husband, or some- 
times a crown by guessing riddles, solving difficult but 


1 See Kohler, Giorn. Stor., x1v (1889), 94 ff. 

*Sercambi, Novelle (De Magna Prudentia), ed. Renier, Turin, 1889, pp. 
22 ff. 

5Giorn. Stor. x1v, 96 ff. 

‘Cf. Ib., 98. 

5 Even in Somadeva, whose story is not so closely related to the other tales 
of the group as they are to each other, it is a rakshasi from whom 
Vararuchi derives his information. 
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practicable problems, or matching or evading impossibili- 
ties’! It is clear then that Grisandole herself should be 
the person to solve the king’s difficulty, and that in so far 
as she is a disguised maiden and gives proof of her accom- 
plishments by capturing a wild man, she is an importation 
from another source’*—from such a story, for example, as 
the Cashmere Tale of a Princess : —* 


A princess, having first arrayed herself in her husband’s clothes, succeeds 
in releasing him as well as his parents from captivity, when by the fortunes 
of war they have been driven from theirland. Having accomplished this feat 
she leaves them, and still in the garb of a man wanders to another country, 
where she enters the service of a merchant, whose sons are invariably 
devoured by a dagin (i. ¢., ogress) the night after their birth. The princess 
at the request of the merchant watches at the door of the chamber the next 
time that a son is born, seizes the dagin, and spares her life only on condi- 
tion that she never trouble the house again. The merchant gives his 
sister to the supposed youth in marriage, and in the course of time a revela- 
tion of the true sex of the princess ensues. 


Some such independent narrative as this, in which the 
disguised maiden performs for the king a difficult adventure 


1Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston and New York, 
1882-1898, 1, 1 ; see p. 1-3, 7-14 for a collection of examples, and a discus- 
sion of this theme. See also, Benfey, Ausland, 1852, pp. 457, 486, 511, 
567, 589. 

*That the Clever Lass might easily at no late stage have come to be 
represented as assuming a man’s garb before going to court is clear from 
Sercambi’s version, which, although it introduces late features, keeps on 
the whole pretty close to earlier models. Cf. also that branch of the cycle 
of the Clever Lass, in which the wise lady is a wife whose husband leaves 
her for a distant land, after demanding that she perform in his absence 
three apparent impossibilities. In the guise of a man she follows him, 
takes service with him, and performs the tasks that he has imposed. Her 
adventures have nothing in common with that of Grisandole. See Suchier, 
Germania, xx (1875), 283; Kohler, Jb., xx1 (1876), 18 ff. Cf. also the 
clever lass in Die beiden Fiirsten ( Radloff, Proben der Volksliteratur der 
tiirkischen Stiimme Siid-Iberiens, 1, 197), who releases her father-in-law from 
prison by guessing riddles, disguised as one of his friends. 

* Knowles, Folk Tales of Kashmir, London, 1888, pp. 59 ff. 
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through which her true sex is discovered, has evidently been 
used in the source of Grisandole to expand the betrayal of 
the faithless queen through the agency of the clever lass.' 
The maiden’s difficult adventure brings us to the third part 
of our episode :—a mortal captures a woodland deity, after 
having stupified him by a surfeit of food or wine, and then 
compels him to reveal hidden wisdom as a price for his free- 
dom. This theme is at least as old as the time of Theopompus, 
who tells of the capture of Silenus by the shepherds of King 
Midas, who induced the god in return for his freedom to 
reveal to him the secret nature of the universe.’ In 
Roman mythology Faunus and Picus are captured in the 
same way by Numa, and in modern folk tales the peasant, 
who would take prisoner a wild man of the woods, and 
wrest from him some coveted knowledge, resorts to the same 
measures.* This is, accordingly, too universal a feature to 
be significant. It is noteworthy, however, that in the Tal- 
mudie account of the capture of the spirit Aschmedai by 
Benajah, the servant of King Solomon, who wishes to learn 
from Aschmedai where he may find the Schamir, Benajah 
takes him prisoner by filling with wine the well from which 


1In a variant of the story (see Id., ib., pp. 61 ff.) a princess enters the 
service of a king, for whom she slays a large ajdar, that appears in the 
land and destroys many lives. The king gives her his daughter in mar- 
riage. Cf. also with this story those of the Warrior Maid cited above, p. 
237, note 1; also that of a Celtic other-world princess, MacInnes and Nutt, 
Folk and Hero Tales, London, 1890, pp. 2 ff. 

? Aelian, Var. Hist., 1m, 18. 

3Cf. Meyer, Indogermanischen Mythen, Berlin, 1883, 1, 153 ff. ; Griin- 
baum, Zs. der morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, xxx1 (1877), 218 ; Mannhardt, 
Wald- u. Feldkulte, Berlin, 1875-1877, 1, 97, 98, 112, 113 ; m, 117 ff., 137 
ff. ; Laistner, Das Rathsel der Sphinz, Berlin, 1889, 1, 204, 205; Rhode, 
Der griechische Roman, Leipzig, 1900, 222 ff. ; Zingerle, Sagen aus Tyrol, 
Innsbruck, 1891, No. 187, 191; Schneller, Marchen u. Sagen aus Wailsch- 
Tyrol, Innsbruck, 1867, p. 210; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, London, 
1894-1896, 111, 51-54. 
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he is in the habit of drinking, and thus making him sleep 
a drunken sleep, in which he is easily bound.! As Aschmedai 
is being led captive to Solomon, he laughs three times, 
apparently without provocation. This combination of the 
capture by wine and the mysterious laughter appears, in 
early sources, to be peculiar to the Aschmedai legend, and so 
gives us excellent reason for classifying the third part of 
Grisandole as, like the first and second, Oriental in its 
primitive sources. 


II. 


As we review the story of Grisandole with its three com- 
ponent elements—the unfaithful queen, the disguised maiden, 
and the capture of the wild man—clearly before us, we see 
that they are awkwardly put together. The conduct of both 
Merlin and Grisandole is absolutely lacking in motive. 
Grisandole, unlike the typical clever lass, has neither been 
summoned to help the king in his perplexity, nor has she 
volunteered to do so; and she engages eagerly in an adven- 
ture, the reward for which—the hand of Julius Cesar’s 
daughter—must, she knows, in the nature of things, bring 
embarrassment upon herself. Merlin, however kindly dis- 
posed he may have been to Julius Cesar, has no apparent 
reason for his mad rush as a stag through the town, or for 
assuming the form of a wild man and submitting to a mode 
of capture, which he himself directs, simply in order to 
reveal the queen’s guilt. The irrelevancy of his part becomes 
all the more evident, when we compare Grisandole with our 
parallel folk tales. These are consistent in the very parts of 
the narrative that in the Merlin are inconsistent. The expe- 


' Talmud, Gittin, 68. See Vogt, Salman u. Morolf, Halle, 1880, 213-217, 
for a summary; Cassel, Schamir, Erfurt, 1856, p. 62. 
*See below, p. 262, on the mysterious laughter. 
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dition of the disguised maiden to capture the wild man is 
given a sufficient motive in the Piacevole Notti and Capitaine 
Licur, one that has a place in other narratives’ of the unfaith- 
ful queen, who falls in love with a squire, and on discovering 
his loyalty to the king makes trouble for him. This theme, 
which is as old as the story of Potiphar’s wife, would 
assuredly afford the most natural means of connecting the 
two distinct narratives that are combined in the Grisandole 
episode. That the queen should insist upon the adven- 
ture destined to reveal her own guilt to the king satis- 
fies the dramatic irony of the situation.? The introduction 
of jealous fellow-servants into the versions of the Abruzzi is 
a not unnatural variant from this original, and one that 
evidently had a place in the source of Piera, where it is due 
to the machinations of jealous fellow-servants not only that 
Piera, as a result of her reputed boastfulness, is sent out to 
capture the wild man, but also that her true sex is finally re- 
vealed.* It is evident, then, that our folk tales preserve a more 
connected and clearer form of narrative than that contained 
in the romance, and one which we may feel confident 
appeared in x. It is evident also that x is not a reworking 
of Grisandole, but that the latter must be a redaction of x, 
from which its important variations occur in those parts 
where Grisandole’s career touches Merlin’s. 

Naturally we are led to suspect that these variations are 
due to already existing Merlin material. Of this material 
we find indications in more than one episode of the Vita 


1A familiar example of this is found in the lays of Guingamor and Lanval ; 
also in the Italian poem Pulzella Gaia. 

* The combination of the two situations—the faithless queen in love with 
disguised youths, and the king marrying the disguised maiden—is probably 
due to some narrator who wished to keep the conjugal balance even. 

5See Nerucci, Sessanta Novelle popolari Montalesi, Florence, 1880, pp. 
341 ff., for the story of a youth in a king’s service, who is involved ina 
series of difficult adventures through the jealousy of his fellow-servants. 
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Merlini, a Latin poem of some fifteen hundred hexameters, 
now usually attributed to Geoffrey of Monmouth.’ The first 
of these episodes for us to examine we shall find it con- 
venient to term Merlin and Guendoloena’s Lover : —? 


Merlin, the mad king and prophet of Dimetia, has been dwelling in volun- 
tary exile in the Caledonian forest. His wife, Guendoloena, is living in 
the meantime at the court of his brother-in-law, Rodarchus, king of the 
Cumbri, whither Merlin goes for a brief visit. When he is ready 
to return to the forest, Guendoloena entreats him to remain with her, but 
he refuses to listen to her, declaring that he wishes to be free from the cares 
of love, and giving her permission to take another husband. He warns 
her, however, that if she does so, her new lover had best beware of meeting 
him, and adds that on her wedding day he will appear, and bestow upon 
her a lavish dower. With this reassuring promise Merlin returns to the 
forest. Some years later he perceives from the courses of the stars that 
Guendoloena is about to marry again. At once he summonsa herd of stags 
about him, and mounted on a stag’s back, and driving the rest of the herd 
before him, he rides to court on Guendoloena’s wedding-day, and bids her 
come forth from the palace to see the gift that he has brought her. At that 
moment the prospective bridegroom chances to come to one of the palace 
windows; instantly Merlin tears the horns from the head of the stag that 
he is riding, hurls them at his rival, and kills him. Then at full speed he 
dashes away to the forest, but in his haste he falls into a stream, where the 
crowd of pursurers whom Rodarchus has sent out after him overtake him. 
They lead him back in chains to court, and Rodarchus seeing that he is 
profoundly melancholy gives orders that he be entertained and diverted. 
Nothing more is heard of Guendoloena. 


“Such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff” is this episode 
made up of, that one is almost inclined to attach little 
importance to it. But it is easy to see that Merlin is 
represented here in a traditional predicament of enchanters. 


1Ed. Michel and Wright, Paris, 1837; San Marte, Sagen von Merlin, 
Halle, 1853, pp. 273 ff. The authorship and the date have been made the 
subjects of extensive discussion. In general the date is now fixed at ca. 
1148. See Vita Merlini, pp. xcv ff. ; Ward, Catalogue of Romances, London, 
1883-1893, 1, 278 ff. ; Lot, Annales de Bretagne, xv, (1899-1900), 332-336 ; 
Mead, Outlines of the History of the Legend of Merlin (English Merlin, 
Pt. tv), London, 1899, p. xciii. 

2Vv. 404-472. 
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His réle is clearly that of the supernatural being, whose 
wife has deserted him for a mortal lover, from whom he 
tries to separate her. In a similar situation we find the 
Celtic enchanter Mongan, in the Sere Duibe Lacha do 
Mongan (Dub-Lacha’s Love for Mongan) a narrative con- 
tained in the Book of Fermoy, a fifteenth-century manuscript, 
which, however, in its material is as old as the twelfth 
century :—' 


The famous enchanter, Mongan, the son of Manannan mac Lir, in return 
for a fine herd of kine belonging to the king of Leinster has promised to 
grant the king any boon that he may ask. The king demands Mongan’s 
wife, Dubh-Lacha, and Mongan’s honor requires that he keep his word. 
Dubh-Lacha accompanies the king of Leinster to his court, but obtains from 
him the respite of a year before she becomes his wife. Twice while the 
king of Leinster is absent from home, Mongan tries to win back Dubh- 
Lacha. At last at the end of the year on the day of the wedding feast, he 
transforms himself into Aedh, the son of the king of Connaught, Mac an 
Daimh, his servant, into Aedh’s attendant, and a hag into a beautiful lady 
whom he calls his wife, and thus riding to court he wins a cordial welcome 
from the king of Leinster. At the banquet by a charm he makes the king 
of Leinster fall in love with the transformed hag, and suggest to Aedh an 
exchange of wives. Aedh, of course, agrees, hastens away with Mac an 
Daimh and Dubh-Lacha at full speed, and in the morning removes the en- 
chantment from the hag, so that the king discovers that he has been duped. 


The parallel, though very far from close, is evident. Here 
as in the Vita Merlini, it is with the enchanter’s consent, in 
fact as the result of his own deed that he loses his wife to 
the mortal; here, too, he comes riding to court on the 
wedding day in time to take a less extreme, but certainly 
a bitter vengeance on his rival. 

An earlier instance of the same situation is found in the 
Serglige Conchulaind,? where Manannan mac Lir, the great 


1See Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1895-97, 1, 72, 73; 
Proc. R. I. Acad., Irish MSS. Series, 1, i, 36 ff. 

* Windisch, Irische Terte, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 197 ff.; Translated into 
English by O’Curry, Adantis, 1, 363 ff. ; into German, Zimmer, Zs. /. vergl. 
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otherworld lord, knowing of an assignation between his wife, 
Fand, and her mortal lover, Cuchulinn, comes to their 
trysting place, riding over the billows, the Horseman of the 
Hairy Sea, invisible yet wonderfully beautiful. Without 
delay or resistance Fand forsakes Cuchulinn to follow her 
immortal husband back to the other world. Yet again in 
early and very famous Irish material, the Tochmare Etaine, 
we read of the efforts of Mider of Bri Leith, one of the 
most important of Celtic fairy kings, to separate his wife, 
the fay, Etaine, from Eochaid Airem, king of Erin, whose 
wife she had become." 

In Guendoloena’s Lover, then, we find Merlin in circum- 
stances analogous, though, be it said, not closely parallel 
to those in which the great Celtic enchanters, Mongan, 
Manannan, and Midir are placed ; namely, he is represented iii 
as the enchanter, whose wife has been taken from him by a TE 
mortal, from whom he seeks to regain her, and on whom he He 
executes vengeance. So much is clear at first sight. The 
most striking and apparently incomprehensible feature in he 
Guendoloena’s Lover is Merlin’s extraordinary appearance } i 
as a herdsman of stags over which he exercises wonderful bi 
control. To understand this part of the episode we must 
in the first place have in mind a clear picture of Merlin’s 
nature in the Vita Merlini. Grief has deprived him of 
reason, and he flees from the court to the forest :— 



























Ingrediturque nemus, gaudetque latere sub ornis ; 
Miraturque feras pascentes gramina saltus. 
Nunc has insequitur, nunc cursu praeterit illas. 












Sprachf., xxvii (1887), 595 ff. ; into French, d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
Ep. Celt., 1, 174-216; summarized, Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 1, 
153-158, 

'For a summary of this tale see Zimmer, Zs. f. vergl. Sprachf., xx Vvu1 
(1883-1887), 587 ff. ; d’ Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de Littérature Celtique, 
Il, 312-322. Cf. also Kittredge, Arthur and Gorlagon (Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, v1i1), p. 196, note 1. 
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Utitur herbarum radicibus, utitur herbis ; 
Utitur arboreo fructu, morisque rubeti. 

Fit silvester homo, quasi silvis editus esset, 
Inde per aestatem totam ; nullique repertus, 
Oblitusque sui, cognatorumque suorum, 
Delituit, silvis obductus more ferino.! 


Fons erat in summo cuiusdam vertice montis, 
Undique praecinctus corulis densisque frutectis. 
Illic Merlinus consederat : inde per omnes 
Spectabat silvas, cursusque iocosque ferarum.? 


He hears of Guendoloena’s approaching marriage, and de- 
clares that he is resolved to prevent it. 


Dixerat ; et silvas et saltus circuit omnes ; 
Cervorumque greges agmen collegit in unum, 
Et dames capreasque simul ; cervoque resedit ; 
Et veniente die, compellans agmina prae se, 
Festinans vadit quo nubit Guendoloena. 
Postquam venit eo, patienter stare coegit 
Cervos ante fores, proclamans ‘‘ Guendoloena ! 
Guendoloena, veni! te talia munera spectant.’’ 
Ocius ergo venit subridens Guendoloena, 
Gestarique virum cervo miratur, et illum 

Sic parere viro, tantum quoque posse ferarum 
Uniri numerum, quas prae se solus agebat 
Sicut pastor oves quas ducere suevit ad herbas.*® 


Merlin here is distinctly depicted as silvester homo, a wild man 
of the woods. His herd of beasts and his complete control 
over them place him beside the man of the woods of Celtic 
folklore, the giant herdsman, one of the prominent figures 
in the other world. In one of our earliest Celtic 
sources for a picture of fairyland, the Imram Maelduin,‘ we 
meet him, a huge creature, resembling a beast himself, 
guarding a herd of beasts whom he has the power to seize 
fiercely, maim, and even devour. We find him again, resem- 


1Vv. 75 ff. 2Vyv. 138 ff. SVv. 451 ff. 
*Baist, Zs. f. deutsches Alterthum, xxx1u, 100. 
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bling Merlin more closely, as the Black Man of the Wood 
in the Welsh Lady of the Fountain.' He is the “ wood- 
ward of that wood;” he sits on a mound in the centre 
of a large sheltered glade, and a thousand wild animals 
graze around him. “Then I asked him what power he had 
over those animals.... And he took his club in his hand, 
and with it he struck a stag a great blow so that it brayed 
vehemently, and at his braying the animals came together, 
as numerous as the stars in the sky, so that it was difficult 
for me to find room in the glade to stand among them... . 
And he looked at them, and bade them go and feed; and 
they bowed their heads, and did him homage as vassals to 
their lord. Then the black man said to me, ‘Seest thou 
now, little man, what power I hold over these animals?’ ”’ 
Again in the speech of the giant herdsman in Chrétien’s 
Yvain, we are reminded of Merlin as he wrenches the horns 
from the stag’s head :— 

Car quant j’an puis une tenir 

As poinz que j’ai et durs et fors, 


Si la destraing pas les deus cors 
Que las autres de peor tranblent.? 


The giant herdsman, as Professor A. C. L. Brown has 
pointed out, is unquestionably one of the shape-shifters 
whom the fay, the ruler of the Celtic other world, stations 
at the entrance tc her domains, to test the courage of the 
mortal visitor, and to point him on the path to an adventure 
that will prove his fitness to enter her abode. An enchanter, 
he was doubtless originally himself one of the lords of the 


' Guest, Mabinogion, London, 1849, 1, 45, 46. 

*Vv. 346-349. Cf. also the giant herdsman in the fifteenth-century 
German poem, Der Ring (cited by Uhland, Schriften, Stuttgart, 1866, m1, 
53), who rides to battle on a great stag, strikes down his foes with his iron 
club and bites them to death with his tusklike teeth, while his stag pierces 
them with his horns. 
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other world, who as the fay came to be regarded more and 
more completely as the dominating influence of fairydom, 
was relegated to the position of a mere creature of hers and 
a guide to her domain.’ It is very clear that Merlin, the 
wild man of the woods, the complete master of the stags of the 
forest, who obey his bidding, whom he gathers about him 
and drives before him, from one of whom he ruthlessly tears 
the horns, is the same sort of being as the giant herdsman 
of romance, euhemerized though he has been in our source, 
where there is no trace of the fairy guide.? He is plainly 
the shape-shifter, assuming the form of the giant herdsman, 
even as Manannan took that of the invisible horseman, and 
Mongan that of Aedh, and coming, like these beings, to 
separate his wife from his mortal rival.* We need not 
hesitate, then, to recognize in Guendoloena’s Lover the indi- 
cations of an early story of Merlin, in which he was 
represented, in accordance with a very early conception 
of the otherworld lord, as assuming a common fairy 
guise, when he came as giant herdsman to take vengeance 
upon his rival. 

Although the giant herdsman and the wild man of the 





1See Brown, Jwain (Studies and Notes, v111), ch. v, sect. iii; Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Ass., xx (1905), 682-686, 

2A discussion of other episodes in the romances where Merlin appears as 
a giant herdsman, since they are irrelevant to Grisandole, is postponed to 
the Appendix. 

5 It should be said that in Celtic material we do not find the giant herdsman 
as such under similar circumstances. He is essentially a guide to the other 
world. But we have an example of an enchanter appearing in the same 
shape when he acts as otherworld guide, and when he comes to earth in 
pursuit of his runaway wife. In the Imram Brain (Meyer and Nutt, 
Voyage of Bran, sect. 32-60), no less a person than Manannan mac Lir, 
the supreme lord of the other world, acts as guide to the Land of Women, 
riding over the waves toward Bran to tell him of the beauties of Emain 
whither he directs him; and in the same form Manannan appears in 
the Serglige Conchulaind, when he comes to take Fand away from Cuchulinn. 
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woods are practically identical figures, Merlin’s part in 
Grisandole, it is needless to say, could not possibly have 
been derived from Guendoloena’s Lover; and it is not until 
we compare these episodes with an apparently different type 
of story that we understand their relation to each other. 
Of this type we find a representative preserved in a modern 
Celtic tale, The Seolloge’s Son from Muskerry :'— 14 









The daughter of the king of Greece (i. ¢., fairyland ) marries the eldest i 
of three brothers, the Sighe Draoi, powerful masters in the Druidic art. i 
One day shortly after the Druid has brought his bride to his own country, rf 
as he is hunting, his hounds give chase to a wild man, whom he rescues | 






from them, brings home, and has taught to speak. The wild man is, 





however, in reality a transformed humpback, a follower of the Druid’s ) 
younger brother, who because of an old grudge has sent him to his ae 
brother's court to win the affection of the princess away from the Druid. a 
In this he is successful, but unfortunately for him one day he is surprised i 
with the princess by the Druid. He is burned as a punishment for his : 

é 








misdeeds, and the daughter of the king of Greece is taken back by her ih 
father to her own land.? ‘| i 










It has been demonstrated by Professor Kittredge* that | 
this modern Celtic tale embodies an early Irish theme simi- (| Ae 
lar in general plan to the Tochmare Etaine ; and that behind me) 
the transformations which the story has undergone we should 4 
recognize in the wild man of the woods the heroine’s fairy A 
lover, who has assumed this form and followed her to this 
world in order to win her back from the mortal whose home ¥ 
she has honored with her presence. It is in other words | : He 
the same type of story as that of which we have a rational- he 
ized version in Guendoloena’s Lover; in both the fairy lover 
in the form of a man of the woods comes in pursuit of his: 













'Kennedy, Legendary Fiction of the Irish Celts, London, 1866, pp. 255 ff. ‘ 

*For two other versions of this story, in which a captured wild man is ay 

the lover of the wife of his captor, who has made a servant of him, see ¥ 
} 






Larminie, West Irish Folk Tales ond Romances, London, 1893, pp. 10 ff., 
note, p. 255; Kittredge, Arthur and Gorlagon, pp. 274, 275. 
* Kittredge, as above, pp. 188-190, 195, 261. 
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wife who has bestowed her affection upon a mortal.' In the 
light of this narrative Merlin’s part in the elaborate story of 
Grisandole becomes suddenly clear, and many inconsistencies 
in the latter are explained. We recognize without diffi- 
culty that here again Merlin is appearing in an early ré/e as 
the fairy lover of a supernatural maiden who has left him 
for a mortal husband, and whom he seeks to win back for 
himself, taking the form of a wild man, and naturally court- 
ing capture as the means of being reunited to his love.’ This 


'A modern Highland tale, The Chest (Campbell, Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, Paisley and London, 1890-1893, 1, 9 ff.) should be compared 
with Grisandole:—A certain king, believing in a false charge against his 
bride, suspects her of infidelity to him. He accordingly leaves the country. 
His innocent wife, distressed at his absence, dresses herself as a man, rows 
away to a neighboring land, and there enters a gentleman’s service as stable 
gillie. Every night a herd of wild beasts guarded by a wild man come to 
an empty barn owned by her master. She wishes to capture the wild man, 
and finally succeeds in doing so by stealing the key of the barn door, and 
lying in concealment until the man and his herd are in the barn, when she 
shuts the door and makes him prisoner. When his beard is shaved off, 
she recognizes him as her husband, but he does not recognize her. At her 
request her master employs him to help her about the stables, and later she 
gets permission to go home to see her friends, taking the wild man with 
her. After several adventures he recognizes her, and is finally convinced 
of her innocence; ‘‘and they were as they were before.’’ 

This story is connected in its structure with Le Roman du Roi Flore et de 
la belle Jehan, Le Roman de Violet, Cymbeline, Boccaccio, Dec., 2 gior., 
No. 9, and the large cycle to which these tales belong. Cf. Campbell, 
Tales, 11, 22; Paris, Zs. des Vereins f. Volkskunde, x11, 1903, 141, n. 2. 
But we cannot fail to observe that in the capture of the wild man by his 
runaway and disguised wife we have the same theme that appears in so 
different a setting in the story of Grisandole’s capture of Merlin. 

*It is plain that the story of Merlin as the wild man, or giant herdsman, 
coming in pursuit of his bride had been modified before it was incorporated 
into Grisandole. It is important to notice that, although in some of the 
parallel folk tales, the heroine is helped in her task for some special reason 
by the advice or gift of a supernatural being (1b, 2, 4, 5), Merlin, the 
object of pursuit, himself directs Grisandole how to capture him. Here 
the story seems to have been influenced by a widely diffused class of folk 
tales in which a captured wild man is a being under a spell, to obtain 
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episode has been incorporated into our x, a story that did 
not permit the preservation of the original ending. The 










release from which he has submitted to capture or even sought it, although 
he is restive under it (see Grimm, Der Hisenhaus, Kinder- u. Hausmirchen, A 
Gattingen, 1857, 11, 242 ff. ; Straparola, Piacevole Notti, v, 1; Sommer, ‘he 
Sagen, Mirchen, u. Gebréuche aus Sachsen u. Thiiringen, Halle, 1846, 1, 86, } 
131 ff. ; Vulpius, Ammenmdrchen, Weimar, 1791, pp. 175 ff. ; Milenowsky, 
Volksmarchen aus Béhmen, Breslau, 1853, pp. 147 ff. ; Dietrich, Russische y 
Volksmirchen, Leipzig, 1831, No. 10, pp. 131 ff. ; Cabinet des Fées, v, 81- “ {4 
101; Le Murlu cited below, on this page). Merlin’s directions to Grisan- 

dole as to how she shall proceed in order to capture him remind us forcibly 
of Tam Lin’s advice to Janet, his love, whom he came back to earth to 
meet, after he had been carried off by the Queen o’ Fairies. At midnight 
of Hallowe’en Janet must wait at a given place, past which the Queen o’ 

Fairies and her cavalcade, Tam among them, will ride. 















‘*Then win me, win me, an ye will, 
For well I wot ye may.”’ ei 






If Janet will pull him from his horse, and hold him fast without fear, no | ie 
matter into what shape he may turn, he will at length assume his true i 
form, and be released from enchantment (Child, Ballads, 1, 325-338). It : 
is thus perhaps not unjustifiable to assume that Merlin, who in an earlier 
version appeared as the wild man coming in quest of his love, was regarded 
as the victim of enchantments, from which he was seeking to be released. 
With this possibility, cf. the early fairy-mistress story that may have been 
one of the sources of the Vita Merlini; see L. A. Paton, Modern Language 
Notes, xvuir (1903), 163 ff. 

A story that is reported by Luzel (Contes populaires de la Basse Bretagne, 
Paris, 1887, 11, 296 ff. ), entitled Le Murlu ou ’ Homme Sauvage, is of interest 
here. In its introduction, which agrees exactly with that of Cupitaine j 
Lizur, it belongs, as I have said (p. 237, n. 1), to the Warrior Maid stories. 
The three daughters of an aged loid obtain their father’s permission to go 
in turn to court, disguised as soldiers, to offer their services to the king in 
their father’s stead. The father disguises himself as a robber, waylays 
his daughters in turn, and frightens the eldest and the second into 
returning home. The youngest is not frightened, but spurs on to court. 
When she has entered the service of the king, the queen falls in love with 
her. From this point the story is entirely different from Capitaine Lirur. 
In Le Murlu the queen dies in consequence of the page’s indifference ; no 
adventure is imposed upon the maiden, whose sex the king discovers later 
through a false charge made by one of the court ladies against her ; the 
king marries her, and they have one son. A remarkable creature, described 
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clever lass should marry the king, or the son of the king, 
whom she has helped ; hence Grisandole does not accompany 
her fairy lover when he leaves the court, but remains there 
as the consort of Julius Cesar. 


III. 


The most striking variations in detail in the sources for 
our episode are the occasions for the wild man’s laughter. 
In all except Piera, where he does not laugh at all, he laughs 
at the thought of his captor’s sex, and at the unfaithful 
queen. These features then we may be sure appeared in x; 
in fact the last was an inherent part of the theme. In all 
the versions he laughs on two intervening occasions : in the 
Piacevole Notti and Capitaine Lizvur the first of these is 
when he sees the funeral procession ; in the two versions of 
the Abruzzi, when he sees the baptism. The laughter at the 
funeral procession is probably to be referred to the legend 
of Aschmedai as its ultimate source. One of the three 
occasions for Aschmedai’s laughter as Benajah leads him 
captive to Solomon’ is when he sees a wedding procession, 
for he knows that the bridegroom will live only thirty days, 
and that the bride will have to wait thirteen years betore 
her leviratical marriage. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the funeral was substituted for the marriage procession, 


as a “‘Murlu, un animal des plus redoubtables’’ is found in the woods by 
the people of the court. It can be captured only by being entrapped into 
a cage with a bait of meat, cakes, and wine, and then imprisoned there. 
(The rest of the story belongs to the same class as Grimm’s Der Liserne 
Mann. Only the ending of the story need detain us. Here we learn 
that the Murlu is in reality the former queen, who has been enchanted 
into this form as a punishment for her temptation of the page, and who 
fortunately for the other people concerned, disappears, when by the deeds 
of the king’s son, she has been released from the spell. 

1See above, p. 246. 
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when the story of Aschmedai was retold in the occident, 
in order to give it a turn that would cast a jibe at the 
priesthood, and that the baptism is merely a later variant 
of the same feature. Probably, then, the funeral pro- 
cession belonged in x,’ and the author of the Merlin 
discarded it from Grisandole. His reason for doing so (i 
is obvious, for he had already used it in that part of 
his romance which is based upon the prose redaction of 
Robert de Borron’s Merlin, in an episode to which I shall 
return.? The laughter at the hanging and at the shipwreck, 
which have a place in the Piacevole Notti and Capitaine 
Livur bear plainly the marks of being late introductions into 
the material; and the laughter at the buried gold that might 
serve as a dower for the maiden in JI Satiro looks like 
a late rendering of an early theme—the laughter at the 
beggars clamoring for alms, when gold is buried in the 
ground beneath their feet,—which appears in the Merlin, and 
which might easily have crept into this tale of the Abruzzi 
in an altered form. The wild man’s laughter at these 
beggars and at the squire in the chapel are peculiar to ty 
Grisandole. To understand the first we must again have 
recourse to the Vita Merlini,’ where more than once Merlin 
indulges in mysterious and unexplained laughter. The first 
occasion occurs much earlier in the poem than the episode of 
Guendoloena’s Lover, in the story of Ganieda and the Leaf :— 
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Merlin has been induced by messengers from his sister, Ganieda, to 
return from the forest to the court of Rodarchus, Ganieda’s husband. 
He has been at court but a short time when he feels a frenzied longing i 





for the woods. Rodarchus tries to bribe him by costly gifts to remain 









‘Considering the well-known tendency of folk tales to group actions as ; 
well as individuals in sets of three, we are justified in assuming that in x i 4 
or its source, the prisoner laughed, not four, but three times; namely, is 
on seeing his captor, at a funeral procession, and at the queen. 
*See below, p. 264. SVv. 198-415. 
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with him, but finding these of no avail, he orders that Merlin be 
put into chains. Merlin forthwith refuses to speak a word or to smile, 
Ganieda enters the hall, and is received with endearments by the king, 
2: who, espying a leaf caught in her hair, removes it with a jest. Merlin 
: laughs. Rodarchus by gifts and entreaties tries to induce him to tell the 


; t : reason for his laughter, but he refuses to do so until the king has promised 
in him his liberty in return for his information. Then he explains that he 
sip had laughed because the king was more faithful to the queen than she to 
Bi him ; for the leaf had fallen on her hair, while she was passing her time 


with a lover in a thicket. The queen protests that she is innocent, and in 
§ order to convict her brother of falsehood, she arranges a series of tests, by 
a which Merlin is led to prophecy three different deaths for one lad. Thus 
Si she apparently succeeds in establishing her own innocence and Merlin’s 
unreliability. Merlin thereupon tries again to escape to the forest. Ga- 

nieda and Guendoloena entreat him to remain, but he refuses to listen to 

Ne them, and makes his way back to the woods. Later the lad is killed under 
+ circumstances combining the three causes of death predicted by Merlin. 
2 


; Lot has treated at length,‘ as Ward had cursorily before 
Fi him,’ the parallelisms between the Vita Merlini and the 
et history of Lailoken, a mad prophet of the Caledonian forest, 
+ our information in regard to whom is contained in two 
i fragments of a Cottonian manuscript published by Ward. 
The parallelism is striking between Ganieda and the Leaf 
and an episode that is told of Lailoken, and Lot has pointed 
F out that the author of the Vita Merlini was simply trans- 
: ferring to Merlin’s name a tradition that he knew through 
the history of Lailoken :*— 








Lailoken, after capture in the Caledonian forest, the circumstances of 
which are not related, is brought in chains to Meldred, the lord of Dun- 
meller, in order that he may prophesy before him. He maintains a 
profound silence for three days, and then laughs at seeing the king remove 
a leaf from the queen’s hair, when she enters the hall. He explains the 
reason for his laughter only when the king promises him as a reward his 
freedom, and also that after his death, which he predicts will be threefold, 


1 Annales de Bretagne, xv (1899-1900), 336-347, 532, 533, 536. 
? Rom., xxr (1898), 508, 510, 593. 
*Contained in the second fragment published by Ward, Rom., xxm, 
522 ff. 
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he may be buried at the confluence of the Pausayl and Tweed. The queen, 
on hearing his revelation of her guilt, tries to persuade the king that a man 
who has foretold such an impossibility as a triple death is not worthy of 
credence ; not succeeding, however, in convincing her husband by her argu- 
ments, she plots to bring about Lailoken’s death. Several years later 
Lailoken is attacked in the neighborhood of Dunmeller by some shepherds, 
who have been incited against him by the queen, and is killed by them 
in the manner that he had predicted. 


With the story of Queen Kamalila from the Cukasaptati, 
that I have cited above, in mind, it is pretty clear that the 
episode itself is Oriental in origin. It is moreover notice- 
able that although both the Vita Merlini and the story of 
Lailoken preserve the essential features of the Indian tale,— 
the persistent silence of the prisoner, his supernatural know]- 
edge, and his betraying laughter aroused by a spray of 
leaves—the story of Lailoken in contrast to that of Merlin 
has a distinctly Oriental character in the frequent introduc- 
tion of maxims into the dialogue, and in its tone of bitterness 
against women,—features, both of which, it is well known, 
are characteristic of Oriental tales.' Moreover, in the Lailo- 
ken material the story has a suitable and consistent con- 
clusion, which is altogether lacking in the Vita Merlini. 
Meldred’s queen and the queen of Vikramaditya do not 
convince their husbands of their innocence, as Ganieda 


1See Rom., xxi, 523, 524: Lailoken says to the king :—‘‘ Tu me cepisti. 
et vinciri loris iussisti, gliscens nouum aliquod audire oraculum. Quapropter 
problema nouum de noua tibi proponam materia. De veneno stillauit 
dulcedo, et de melle amaritudo. Sed neutrum ita licet verum manet 
vtrumque. . . . Bonum pro malo fecit iniquitas. e conuerso reddidit 
pietas. Sed neutrum ita licet verum manet vtrumque.’’ When the 
chains have been removed from Lailoken, he says:— ‘‘Quid est ama- 
rius felle muliebri, quod ab inicio serpentino infectum est veneno? 
Quid autem dulcius iusticie censura per quam mites et humiles a felle 
impiorum defenduntur?... Tune iniquitas fecit bonum, cum mulier 
nequam suum veneraretur proditorem. Tunc pietas fecit malum. quando 
vir iustus suum fidelem occidit amicum.’’ 

Cf. Orient u. Occident, 1, 348, 352; Die Qukasaptati, ed. Schmidt, passim. 
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convinces Rodarchus ; Meldred’s queen very naturally pur- 
sues Lailoken with her hatred, whereas Ganieda entirely 
overlooks Merlin’s charge, entreats him to remain at court, 
: B and even herself retires to the forest with him. The inci- 
dent, in short, has no effect on the course of the narrative 
and is inconsistent with it. All of this gives us additional 
ge reason for believing that the Lailoken story is not derived 
: from the Vita Merlini, but reverts to an earlier and purer 
source, and that the poet was expanding his narrative by 
incorporating into it this episode from Lailoken’s life. 
r The next instance of Merlin’s apparently causeless laughter 
4 in the Vita Merlini occurs after Guendoloena’s Lover :'— 





After Merlin’s murder of Guendoloena’s lover, his pursuers lead him 
captive to Ganieda. He bides his time, hoping to be able to escape again 
to the forest, and meanwhile refuses to speak a word or to smile. For his 
diversion Rodarchus orders him to be led through the streets of the town. 
As he goes out, Merlin sees at the gate of the castle a slave begging alms 
from the passers-by ; whereupon he stands still and laughs. Soon he espies 
a youth buying new shoes, and again he stands still and laughs. The 
attendants report this strange conduct to Rodarchus, who accordingly 
promises Merlin that if he explains the reason for it he may return to the 
forest. The beggar at the gate, Merlin replies, is an imposter ; he has 
buried a treasure in the ground beneath his feet. The youth who bought 
new shoes will never use them, for he has already been drowned. 
Servants, whom Rodarchus sends out to discover the truth of Merlin’s 
words, find the youth’s body on the shore of a river, and heaps of coin 
buried in the ground where the beggar had stood. Merlin returns to the 
forest. 


This episode has already been referred to the Talmud 
as its source : *— 
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Benajah, as we have seen,* succeeds in capturing Aschmedai by a ruse, 
when Solomon wishes to consult him as to where he can find the Schamir. 
As Benajah leads him in chains to Solomon, Aschmedai bursts into laughter 


1Vv. 481-534. 
? Paris, Huth Merlin (Merlin, ed. Paris et Ulrich, Paris, 1886), 1, xiv. 
See Gittin, 68; for a German translation of this section by Badad, see 
Salman und Morolf, ed. Vogt, Halle, 1880, 213-217. 
5 See above, p. 246. 
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three times: once on hearing a man order from a shoemaker shoes that will 
last seven years ; once on seeing a magician make money by the practice of 
his art; and the third time at the wedding procession, as related above. 
After they have arrived at Solomon’s court Aschmedai, in response to 
Benajah’s demand that he explain his mysterious laughter, says that the 
man who ordered the shoes had but seven days to live, and that the magi- 
cian who was winning money by his magic arts had treasure hidden in the 
ground beneath his feet; the explanation of his laughter at the wedding 
has been given. 


When we have once understood the reason why the 
strange story of Ganieda and the Leaf was inserted into 
the Vita Merlini, we see that these instances of Merlin’s 
laughter are of secondary importance in the legend, and 
that the author, having attached to Merlin the story of 
Lailoken’s laughter, is expanding his material by adding to 
it these other incidents which have the same underlying 
theme—the apparently motiveless laughter of a captive 
supernatural being, caused by his superior knowledge of the 
truth. Obviously the poet was using a floating story of 
Oriental origin, which told of a superhuman being in captivity 


who indulged in mysterious laughter as a reward for the 
explanation of which he regained his freedom.’ This may, 


1On mysterious laughter that is caused by superhuman knowledge, cf., 
a Roumanian legend, cited by Gaster (Folk Lore, xv1, 1905, 419 ff.) :— 
The Lord commands the archangel Gabriel to take the soul of a 
certain widow ; Gabriel out of pity for her children does not obey. Asa 
punishment the Lord condemns him to live on earth for thirty years as the 
servant of an Abbot, whose soul he is to receive at the end of his service. 
During the thirty years Gabriel never smiles, but on the last day of 
his servitude he laughs mysteriously four times :—at the Abbot, who orders 
him to buy a new pair of shoes for him ; at a beggar who is asking alms; at 
the bishop and the governor of the town, as they drive past him in great 
pomp; and at a man who is stealing an earthernware pot. When the 
Abbot asks the reason for his laughter, he tells him who he is, and that he 
is to receive the Abbot’s soul; he explains that he had laughed at the 
Abbot’s order to buy shoes, because he had so short a time to live; at the 
beggar, because he was sitting on a treasure unawares; at the bishop and 
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or may not, have been attached previously to Merlin’s name. 
there is nothing in our sources to indicate which was 
the case. 

In the episode from the prose Merlin’ to which I have 
referred above, as Merlin is being led to Vortigern by the 
messengers whom the king has sent out to find the child 
without a father, he laughs at a churl buying leather to 
mend his shoes, and also at a funeral procession. His 
laughter in this episode forms one of the elements upon 
which Dr, Gaster bases his statement that the traditions of 
Aschmedai and Solomon “lie at the bottom of the legend 
[of Merlin] as elaborated in England by Geoffrey or any 
of his immediate predecessors.” * It should be observed, 
however, that in the account of Merlin’s journey to 
Vortigern in Geoffrey’s Historia, the laughter has no place 
whatever; its first appearance in this episode in litera- 
ture is in the prose version of Robert de Borron’s Mer- 


the governor, because they are the children of the widow whose soul he had 
spared ; and at the thief, because clay was stealing clay. (Cited from Cias- 
ter, Feuilleton Zeitung, No. 299, Berlin, March 26, 1890, in Arthour and 
Merlin, ed. Kolbing, p. evi, n. ** *.) See also, The Death of Fergus, an 
Irish tale contained in a manuscript of the fifteenth to sixteenth centuries 
(Silva Gadelica, 11, 278, 279). Iubhan, a fairy monarch, laughs at a soldier, 
who complains that the soles of his new brogues are too thin ; he explains 
to a king, who asks his reason, that though the brogues are thin, the 
soldier will never wear them out. Before night the man is killed. ‘‘ Yet, 
another day the household disputed of all manner of things, how they 
would do this or that, but never said: ‘if it so please God.’ Then Iubhan 
laughed and utterea a lay :—‘ Man talks, but God showeth the event.’”’ 
Cf., in the Language of Animals, the hero’s unexplained laughter on 
overhearing a conversation between animals, Benfey, Orient u. Occident, 11 
(1864), 152; Frazer, Arch. Rev., 1 (1888), 169-175 ; Schmidt, Méirchen des 
Straparola, p. 324; Larminie, West Irish Folk Tales, pp. 17, 18. On 
strange laughter, see Campbell, Tales, 1, 30, 31; Sébillot, Contes popu- 
laires de la Haute-Bretagne, 1, 221; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (4th ed. ), 
1, 424. On the laughter of wood sprites, see Mannhardt, Wald- u. Feldkulte, 
1, 115. 

1 Huth Merlin, 1, 48-51; Merlin, pp. 27-29; English Merlin, pp. 33, 34. 
2 Folk Lore, xvi, 425. 
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lin. This fact would not in itself necessarily exclude 
the possibility that Robert used a tradition attached to 
Merlin’s name before the time of Geoffrey, who, we should 
in that case be obliged to assume, had chosen to suppress the 
feature of Merlin’s laughter. But, apart from the numerous 
difficulties that such a theory presents (which this is not the 
place to discuss), it is surely more reasonable, in the light of 
the evidence from the Vita Merlini, to believe that Robert de 
Borron elaborated his account of Merlin’s journey to Vorti- 
gern by drawing from an independent narrative, containing 
such a retelling of the Aschmedai material as we have seen 
doubtless developed. Knowing, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, from the Vita Merlini that Merlin on another 
oceasion, when he was a king’s captive, had laughed at the 
churl buying shoes, by a very simple process of transference 
he worked this episode into his narrative, and expanded 
it by the additional feature of the funeral procession, which 
he derived from a similar current story.’ 


'The student of the Merlin legend cannot deplore too deeply the causes 
that left Gaston Paris’s article on the ‘‘devinailles’’ of Merlin merely a 
projected piece of work. We have only his words that if Robert had had 
the Vita Merlini directly before him, he would not have failed to use in 
addition to the story of the churl, the other two examples, ‘‘au moins aussi 
piquants,’’ of Merlin’s divining power contained there. ‘‘Il est donc 
probable qu’il circulait oralement des contes sur les ‘devinailles’ de Merlin, 
dont deux ont été recueillis et insérés ici par Robert (Huth Merlin, 1 
xiv, xv). 

A reflection of Grisandole may perhaps be seen in the version of 
Merlin’s journey to Vortigern, given in the Middle English poem, Arthour 
and Merlin (vv. 1296-1412). Here Merlin laughs three times, once at the 
churl, the second time at the funeral procession, and the third time ap- 
parently at nothing at all. He explains later that he was laughing 
because the chamberlain of the queen is a woman in the guise of a man, 
who has refused the queen’s proffers of love; she has therefore accused 
him to the king of making base proposals to her, and the king has ordered 
that he be hanged. The messengers tell Vortigern Merlin’s story, the truth 
of which the king proves. His eagerness to see Merlin is increased thereby. 
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In Grisandole Merlin’s laughter at the beggar, first attri- 
buted to him in the Vita Merlini, is evidently an importation 
that came with his name. The scene in the chapel where 
his laughter is occasioned once more by the thought of 
buried treasure is, it is scarcely necessary to say, simply a 
working over of the same idea, elaborated by the use of 
material for which we find excellent Celtic parallels. The 
spell, for instance, that is cast upon the squire may be com- 
pared to that cast by the child Taliesin upon the bards and 
heralds at the court of Maelgwn. Hidden in a corner 
of the hall, he enchants them so that when they pass before 
the king to ery largess, they make obeisance without saying 
a word, only making mouths at him, and playing “ Blerwm, 
blerwm ” on their lips.' 

An obtrusive and at first a perplexing fact in studying 
Grisandole is that many of its features appear in the Vita 
Merlini in a detached and disconnected form. The unfaith- 
ful queen, a youth disguised as a maiden,’ the captive wild 
man, his betraying and mocking laughter, and his refusal to 
explain it except as the price for his liberty, all are found 
there, but in separate episodes. We might be tempted to 
suppose that the elements of the Vita Merlini had been 
worked over by a later hand into our one long story, were it 
not for the folk tales which have aided us in outlining the 


Nothing further is said of the queen and the chamberlain. Cf. on the 
sources of the episode Arthour and Merlin, ed. Kélbing, p. cxviii, note. 

Merlin’s statement to Grisandole that he had laughed when she bound 
him, because a woman with her craft had been able to do what no man 
could do is an echo of the Niniane story. For further instances of Mer- 
lin’s strange laughter, see Merlin, pp. 24, 26, 234, 235. 

1Guest, Mabinogion, m1, 371. Cf. also the spell cast by the cor 
enchanté, Biquet, Lai du Cor, ed. Wulff, Lund and Paris, 1888, vv. 79 ff. ; 
by Auberon’s horn, Huon de Bordeaur, ed. Guessard et Grandmaison, Paris, 
1860, vv. 3240-3243 ; cf., for further references, Studies in Fairy Mythology, 
p. 117. 

*Vv. 332 ff. 
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source of Grisandole, and which show us that it existed in a 
form in which Merlin had no place. We have seen also that 
in the Vita Merlini, these features are derived from scat- 
tered sources, that Merlin’s laughter at the queen, and his 
laughter in the public square, came, one immediately from a 
Celtic, the other from a Talmudic original, and that the 
author was probably actuated in his transference of these 
incidents to Merlin’s life by the attributes that Merlin 
possessed in common with the original heroes, Lailoken and 
Aschmedai. The fact that these independent bits of wide- 
spread tradition had been thus early attached to Merlin’s 
name made it possible for a later narrator to introduce him 
into x, an independently developed story having the same 
elements as those episodes in which he already had a place. 
Clearly then Grisandole’s capture of Merlin is worthless 
in the use to which Vesselovski has put it, as a basis for a 
theory of identification between Merlin and Aschmedai,' 
inasmuch as it represents a part of the original story, into 
which Merlin was introduced later as an actor; and the 
instances of Merlin’s laughter, which have been used to sup- 
port this identification have equally little value for the same 
purpose, since, although they were told of Aschmedai origi- 
nally, they may have been repeated of Merlin because of the 
association of ideas stirred by the story of Lailoken, which 
was transferred to Merlin’s name by the author of the Vita. 

Our analysis of Grisandole, based upon parallel or related 
folk tales, complicated though it has been, has yielded us 
some definite results. The story is in the main outline 
derived directly or through intermediaries from a source, x, 
composed for the greater part of elements ultimately of 
Oriental origin ; the most important variations of Grisandole 
from x are in those parts of the episode that directly concern 


See Vesselovski, O Solomone i Kitovras, St. Petersburg, 1872, pp. 325, 326. 
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Merlin; and these variations are due to the introduction 

into x of an early story of Merlin, which antedates the 

j Vita Merlini, and which is plainly Celtic in origin. We may 
} regard Grisandole, although it is preserved only in a com- 
i; paratively late source, as valuable testimony to certain early 
features in the legend of Merlin, for a knowledge of which, 
however, we are not wholly dependent upon it. It has been 
obscured by much foreign material, and subjected to late 
influences, yet it clearly preserves the story of Merlin, the 
wild man and shape-shifter, coming in pursuit of his truant 
love,—a story which the author of the Vita Merlini knew, 
but which could not have been derived from his version by 
the author of Grisandole, who presents the material in so 
different a form. It occupies an almost unique position 
in the Merlin legend, inasmuch as it bears testimony 
to a tradition independent of the Historia of Geoffrey of 
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a | Monmouth, whereas the vast mass of Merlin material in 
iP the prose romances consists of accretions that have gathered 
i about Geoffrey’s narrative. Its importance as a source for 
: the legend of Merlin gives it a claim on our consideration. 
M APPENDIX. 
K i 

bi? In the Livre d’ Artus, P.,' there is an episode which is 








too closely allied to the Story of Grisandole to be omitted 
from our study here :-— 











The fay, Niniane, the love of Merlin, transmits to her beautiful cousin, 
Lunete, many secrets of the magic art that she has learned from Merlin. 
Lunete, in order to have in her power her lover, Brehus sans Pitié, goes to 
a famous fountain in Broceliande, builds a chapel beside it, places a stone 
near at hand, fastens a goblet to an overhanging sycamore, and so enchants 
the place that when a passing knight shall pour water from the goblet upon 
the stone, a fearful storm shall arise, at which Brehus shall appear to do 












1 Sections 86-91, 94, 99. 
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combat with the stranger knight, and if victorious shall lead away his 
opponent’s horse ; if the other knight wins, he shall take Brehus’s place as 
defender of the perilous fountain, and lord of Lunete. -Brandus des Isles, 
the cousin of Brehus, visits him, falls in love with Niniane, and learns 
magic from her. The two pairs of cousins dwell thus for a long time 
together. Merlin understands Niniane, and the situation. Knowing that 
the knight, Kalogrenant, is about to fare through Broceliande, he deter- 
mines to attract him to the fountain that its fame may reach some other 
knight who will successfully undertake the adventure, and break up the 
contented quartette of lovers. He therefore shifts his shape to that of a 
giant herdsman, takes a great club in his hand, and wraps himself in a 
shaggy skin. By magic he gathers about him a herd of deer, stags, and other 
creatures, that graze about him absolutely under his control. In this guise 
he stands in the path of Kalogrenant, a sufficiently hideous object to strike 
terror to the heart of the knight, who, however, addresses him, and 
learns in answer to his questions that Merlin is lord of the forest, and what 
the adventure of the perilous fountain involves. Kalogrenant under- 
takes the adventure ; he is defeated by Brehus, and returns to court, where 
his account of his experiences leads Yvain to resolve to find the fountain. 


It does not need demonstration that in this episode the 
author of the Livre d’Artus was borrowing largely from 
Chrétien’s Yrain. In the Livre d’ Artus the adventure is, of 
course, incomplete, but so far as it goes the close agreement 
in details makes this fact clear at once. A notable differ- 
ence is that in the Yvain the interest turns about a different 
set of personages; Laudine is the lady of the fountain, 
Esclados le Ros is her defender, Lunete is her faithful 
attendant, the giant herdsman is nameless. But by far the 
most important difference is that in the Livre d’Artus the 
true nature of the adventure at the fountain, as well as that 
of the giant herdsman, is clearly understood by the narrator. 
We owe to modern scholarship the demonstration that the 
“easily-consoled widow,” Laudine, is a fay, that she main- 
tains a fairy “custom” in her castle by the perilous fountain, 
that the giant herdsman and her husband, Esclados le Ros, 
are probably merely two manifestations of the same being, 
a shape-shifter, the creature whom she uses to attract valor- 
ous mortals to herself,—early Celtic features, all of which 
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are euhemerized and obscured in Chrétien’s account.’ In 
the Livre d’ Artus, P., on the other hand, the true character 
of the fountain is clear. Like the magic garden in the Joie 
de la Cour in Erec, it has been constructed by a fay, who 
desires to keep her beloved with her as the defender of her 
“custom,” and with the true allegiance of the fay to the 
bravest hero, and none of the mortal scruples that {il] 
Laudine’s heart at the thought of matrimony with the slayer 
of her husband, she is ready to give her favors to any new- 
comer who can conquer the knight of the fountain. It is 
also plainly shown that Merlin is a being in disguise, whose 
function is to guide to the dwelling of the fay the knight 
who would essay the adventure. The striking similarities 
in the two accounts indicate that the author of the Livre 
d Artus was directly dependent upon Chrétien, but it is 
equally clear that he knew his fairy material in a purer 
form than that which he found in the Yvain. 

This is surely true of Merlin’s part. Although his hostility 
is directed in a roundabout fashion against his foe, Brandus, 
with whom he has no plan for bringing the mortal into conflict, 
he is clearly a shape-shifter, acting as fairy guide, and enticing 
a warrior to aid him in regaining his love. In addition to 
the fact that Brandus des Isles has skill in necromancy, his 
name has an otherworld connotation, and may be classed 
with Galehout des Isles Lointaines, Brangemuer roi des Isles 
de mer, Allardin of the Isles, the King of the Golden Isle, 
and that of many another fairy knight. Merlin’s rival for 
Niniane’s favor is thus, like himself, an otherworld being. 
The story then belongs among those that represent a contest 
between two supernatural lovers for the possession of an 
otherworld mistress. Such stories treat of an old and wide- 
spread mythological theme, a hostile deity’s theft of the 


1See Brown, Jwain, pp. 145 ff. 
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heavenly treasure, often the queen of the other world, from 
the divine possessor. Such a theme is contained in the 
Ramayana, in the story of the theft of the goddess Sita 
from her husband, Rama, by the rakshasi, Ravana, from 
whom Rama wins her back by the aid of the king of the 
apes. A parallel is found in Greek mythology, if we 
accept the view that Helen was originally a goddess, and 
that in the story of her rape by Paris, as well as in the 
version that Theseus and Peirithous carried her off to 
Aphidnae, there is contained the old myth of the theft of a 
goddess by an immortal being.’ In Scandinavian mythology 
the same theme is represented when Thiassi, the giant, carries 
ISunn, the wife of the god, Bragi, away from the gods to 
Jotunheim ;? and it is also found in Thor’s yielding of Freyja 
to the giant Thrym in return for his hammer which Thrym 
has stolen from him.* Thus, too, we read in early Celtic 
material of the rivalry between the fairy king Mider of Bri 


Leith and the great enchanter Mac Oc for the possession of 


Etain, Mider’s wife, whom Mac Oc had secluded in a fairy 
bower ;* and in the Mabinogion we are told that the enchanter 
Manawyddan was deprived of his fairy wife, Rhiannon, by the 
powerful magician Llwyd, who imprisoned her in a vanishing 
castle. This kind of narrative leads us into mythological 
rather than romantic conditions, where the supernatural race, 
in comparison with whom human beings are of secondary 
importance, lives a life of its own, semota ab nostris rebus, 
and plays the principal part;® whereas in romance the 


See Usener, Der Stoff des griechischen Epos, Vienna, 1897, pp. 3, 11-13. 

*See BragaroeSur, ch. LVI. 5See Thrymskvida. 

‘See Zs. f. vergl. Sprachf., xxvit1 (1885), 587; Meyer and Nutt, Voyage 
of Bran, u1, 50. 

°Guest, Mabinogion, 11, 172 ff. 

*The traces of such a mythological stage in Celtic narrative are to be 
seen in the Cath Maige Turedh, Rev. Celt., xt1, 57 ff. See also Meyer and 
Nutt, u, 172ff.; Nutt, Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare, London, 1900, pp. 
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mortal is the centre of the action, the immortal beings serve 
simply to contribute in one way or another to his welfare, 
and sundry devices are adopted to bring the mythologi- 
cal and the various human elements into contact. A typical 
example of one method of accomplishing this is represented 
in the Irish tale of Loegaire mae Crimthann, which js 
contained in the Book of Leinster, and hence is certainly 
older than the year 1150 :— 


A beautiful gold-bedecked warrior appears one morning to Loegaire, the 
son of the king of Connaught, and announcing that he is Fiachna mac 
Retach, one of the fairy folk, asks Loegaire’s aid against Goll, an other- 
world prince, who has carried away Fiachna’s wife. Loegaire gladly 
follows Fiachna with an armed force to the other world, defeats Goll, and 
restores Fiachna’s wife to him ; Fiachna gives his daughter in marriage to 
Loegaire. 


Here two fairy princes are at strife for the possession of a 
fay ; one of them summons a valiant mortal to his aid, who 
as the true hero of the tale, has an opportunity to display 
his marvellous valor by a combat with no less a foe than the 
enchanter who has carried off the lady.” We can scarcely 


17-23. Cf. the remarks on the degradation of supernatural beings to the 
ranks of mortals, Stokes and Windisch, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1884-1900, 
111, i, 232. 

1 For an outline of this story, the Leinster version of which has not been 
translated, see Brown, Jwain, p. 40, note 2; for a translation from a fifteenth 
century manuscript see Silva Gadelica, 1, 290-291. Cf. also on the type 
of story, [wain, p. 99. 

? A curiously confused story contained in the French prose Tristan (Léseth, 
Le Roman en Prose de Tristan, Paris, 1891, sect. 323-325) should be com- 
pared with the episode from the Livre d’ Artus:—The enchanter, Mabon, 
and his devoted friend, Menonnas, love the same maiden, Grysinde, whom 
they have met with a companion by a fountain. They have a contest 
for the right of possession, in which Mabon is defeated. Grysinde and 
Menonnas take up their abode in a castle of the latter, and soon they hate 
each other so thoroughly that they enter into an agreement by which 
Grysinde shall behead Menonnas if he is overcome in battle by a stranger 
knight, and Menonnas shall show the same attention to Grysinde if she is 
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fail then to recognize that in the source of our episode in the 
Livre d’ Artus, P., which for convenience we may term the 


surpassed in beauty by any lady who comes to the castle. Mabon, in the 
meanwhile, is bespelled within his castle by the companion of Grysinde, with 
whom he has consoled himself for the loss of his former love, and whom 
he has instructed in the magic art. The spell is to last during the lifetime 
of Menonnas and Grysinde. He therefore sends to Cornwall the Nef de 
Joie, a rudderless fairy ship, the work of Merlin (cf. Studies in Fairy 
Mythology, p. 16, note 1), his master in the art of enchantment, to transport 
Tristan and Iseult to the scene, as a combination that will easily surpass 
Menonnas and Grysinde. The Nef de Joie bears them first to the Isle de 
la Fontaine, where there is exactly such a perilous fountain ( Fontaine des 
Merveilles) as that established by Lunete in the Livre d’Artus. Tristan 
successfully performs the adventure of the fountain. He is relieved from 
the necessity of remaining on the island by the reappearance of the Nef 
de Joie, in which he and Iseult embark, and are borne to two other 
minor adventures before they arrive at the island of Mabon, who explains 
why he has sent forthem. Tristan undertakes the combat with Menonnas, 
and the boat sails away to his tower. Iseult is promptly declared superior 
in beauty to Grysinde, whose head Menonnas at once cuts off; he is then 
slain in battle by Tristan, who sends the two heads to Mabon, and with 
Iseult leaves the tower. 

This episode and that in the Livre d’ Artus contain the same essentials. 
Mabon, like Merlin, is deprived of his love by a rival, to separate her from 
whom he calls in the aid of a mortal. The love of each is a fay (note that, 
although it is not expressly said that Grysinde is a fay, she and her com- 
panion are found by Mabon and Menonnas beside a fountain, a common place 
to meet fays; her companion has skill in necromancy; her adventures are 
laid in the other world) ; the opponent of each is an enchanter ; in each 
the principal adventure, although in the Tristan it is not the final adventure, 
is that of the perilous fountain. To give the adventure its proper conclu- 
sion and make Tristan lord of the Isle de la Fontaine would have been 
impossible, for Tristan is handicapped by Iseult’s presence ; and the absurd 
conclusion of the story of Menonnas and Grysinde is evidently a late feature 
adopted by the narrator to relieve the situation, and turn Iseult to some 
account in the adventure. This termination, it should be said, is repeated 
from an earlier portion of the Tristan (sect. 40-41), where it forms one of 
the adventures performed by Tristan on sundry islands where he lands on 
his voyage with Iseult from Ireland to Cornwall. The account of this 
voyage and that in the Nef de Joie reminds one of a brief imram, and 
seems almost like an attenuated copy of that kind of narrative. These two 
episodes—that of the Isle de la Fontaine, and that of Lunete’s fountain— 
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Rival Enchanters, Merlin is represented in a primitive situa- 
tion, not identical with that in which he appears in the source 
of Grisandole, but so similar to it that one seems to be a 
variant of the other.' I do not undertake to determine which 
of these two themes was first attached to Merlin’s name. 
Judging merely from the nature of the material we should 
very naturally see in the Rival Enchanters, leading us 
back as it does to an early mythology, the more primitive 
story. But these mythological elements are so obscured, and 
they appear in so late a guise in the Livre d’ Artus, that it 
would be rather daring to assume that the source necessarily 
formed an early part of the Merlin legend. It might, in 
fact, be argued that the Livre d’ Artus represents the bung- 
ling effort of a late redactor to retell the story of Chrétien’s 
Yvain, and that he worked in the figure of Merlin as the 
giant herdsman merely because he had appeared in earlier 
prose romantic material in that character. But it should be 
said that although Merlin appears elsewhere in the romances 
as a giant herdsman, it is never in the capacity of other- 


point distinctly to a common source, although each has apparently passed 
through intermediaries before reaching us. It is noticeable that in the 
episode from the Tristan there are repeated echoes of the Merlin material. 
The Nef de Joie is Merlin’s vessel; Mabon is Merlin’s pupil ; the treat- 
ment of Mabon by his makeshift love, the companion of Grysinde, to whom 
he has taught his art, distinctly reflects Niniane’s bespelling of Merlin ; 
the name of Mabon’s true fairy love is Grysinde, which brings to mind 
Grisandole, the assumed name of Merlin’s love—but this last is almost too 
faint to be called an echo. There is some ground therefore for assuming 
that the author of the Tristan at any rate had been influenced by the source 
of the story in the Livre d Artus. 

1It need be no cause for concern that we find Merlin in one source seek- 
ing his wife who has turned from him to a mortal, and in another harassed 
by her desertion of him for an enchanter. Mider before him had led a life 
that was one series of quests for his fairy love, Etain ; now with the great 
Mac Oc, now with Ailell, and most of all with the mortal, Eochaid, she 
kept him in a state of amorous uncertainty ; and we merely find one of 
several parallels between the legends of Mider and Merlin, when we read 
the episode from the Livre d’ Artus, Grisandole, and Guendoloena’ s Lover. 
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world guide, and that from his character there it is difficult 
to see how his part in the episode of the Perilous Foun- 
tain could have developed. The incidents to which I 
refer are as far removed from fairyland as is the scene 
between’ Aucassin and the giant herdsman in Aucassin et 
Nicolette: and are very plainly late concoctions, introduced 
into the story almost as a comic interlude to exhibit Merlin’s 
accomplishments in shape-shifting.? On the other hand the 


1Sect. 24. 

2The incidents are the following:—(a) Merlin, pp. 36-38; English 
Merlin, pp. 42-50; Huth Merlin, 1, 63-65. Uter and Pendragon desire 
to take a castle held by the Saxons. Pendragon sends messengers far 
and wide to find Merlin to ask his advice as to how the castle may be 
taken. Merlin, knowing that the king wishes him goes to the town where 
the messengers are, ‘‘vint comme uns boskerons en la ville une grant 
cuignie a son col, et uns grans solers cauchies et une courte cote vestue toute 
depecie si ot les kavels moult hirecies et la barbe moult grande et moult 
sambloit bien homme salvage.’’ He bids the messengers tell Pendragon to 
come to the forest of Norhomberlande on the following day, where he will 
meet Merlin. Here one of the king’s followers finds ‘‘ une grant plente de 
bestes et une moult let homme et contrefait qui ces bestes gardoit.’’ This 
man tells him that if the king will come to the forest he will tell him where 
he may find Merlin. When the king arrives he directs him to a certain town 
where Merlin will come to him. After further shape-shifting, Merlin 
in his true form visits the king and admits that it was he who appeared 
to him as the man of the woods, and the herdsman. 

(b) Merlin, pp. 191 ff. ; English Merlin, pp. 257 ff. (cf. Livre d’ Artus, 
P., p. 26). Merlin wishes to inform Gawain and his brothers, who 
are in Camelot, that the knight Saigremor is hard pressed by Saxon 
enemies. He accordingly ‘‘prinst une vielle samblance et fu encors en 
une vielle cotele de burel toute deschiree et toute depanee et avant estoit il 
lons et corsus et ore se fist il cours et bochus et viel et si ot la teste entre- 
mellee et la barbe longue. et tenoit une machue a son col si cachoit moult 
grant foison de bestes devant li.”” He comes with his herd before the walls 
of Camelot and there bewails the fate of Saigremor so loudly that Gawain 
and his brothers at once arm themselves to go to Saigremor’s assistance. 

(c) Merlin, p. 1380; English Merlin, p. 167. ‘‘Il ot chaucies uns grans 
solers de vache et ot vestu cote et surcot de burel et caperon si fu chains 
dune coroie neuee de mouton. et sestoit gros et lons et noirs & hirechies si 
samble bien cruel et felon.’’ In this form he appears to Arthur, and tells 
him that Merlin will come to him later. 
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source of Guendoloena’s Lover and Grisandole not only con- 
tains early material, but did, we know, have a place in early 
Merlin material ; and from Merlin’s part there as a wild man 
of the woods seeking to separate his wife from a mortal it is 
possible that the theme of the Rival Enchanters, which is so 
closely allied to it, might have developed. 





Lucy ALLEN Parton. 








vVill.—ON THE CONSERVATISM OF LANGUAGE 
IN A NEW COUNTRY. 


I cannot begin this discussion more appropriately than by 
quoting a well known paragraph from Ellis’s Early English 
Pronunciation. In Part I, page 19, he says :— 

“The results of emigration and immigration are curious 
and important. By emigration is here specially meant the 
separation of a considerable body of the inhabitants of a 
country from the main mass, without incorporating itself 
with another nation. Thus the English in America have 
not mixed with the natives, and the Norse in Iceland had 
no natives to mix with. In this case there is a kind of 
arrest of development, the language of the emigrants remains 
for a long time in the stage at which it was when emigration 
took place, and alters more slowly than the mother tongue, 
and in a different direction. Practically the speech of the 
American English is archaic with respect to that of the British 
English, and while the Icelandic scarcely differs from the old 
Norse, the latter has, since the colonization of Iceland, split 
up on the mainland into two distinct literary tongues, the 
Danish and Swedish. Nay, even the Irish English exhibits 
in many points the peculiarities of the pronunciation of the 
Xviith century.” 

This paragraph was published as long ago as 1869 and 
it would be hardly fair to Mr. Ellis to hold him strictly 
responsible now for all it contains. Nevertheless the para- 
graph still expresses a widely accepted theory. It is a belief 
among many scholars that the language of a colony is almost 
always more conservative than that of its mother country, 
and that this conservatism is in some way connected with 
the fact of emigration. 
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A good illustration of this point of view is to be found at 
the end of Professor Emerson’s careful study of the Ithaca 
Dialect.'| Professor Emerson there quotes the above para- 
graph from Ellis, and, though he refuses to subscribe to al] 
it contains, he says with reference to his own investigations, 
that: “At least, in the absence of any other assignabie cause, 
it may be stated with assurance, that the older forms of 
speech in IthD. are due to conditions attending isolation 
from the mother country by emigration.” And immediately 
after he states positively as two of his three conclusions, 
that :— 

“1, The dialect of Ithaca represents, in comparison with 
standard English, a dialect of the eighteenth century, with 
certain peculiarities usually attributed to the seventeenth 
century. 

“2. This arrested development is due to emigration and 
separation from the mother country.” 

Perhaps few have been as outspoken as Professor Emerson 
is here, but there have been many scholars who have given 
more or less willing assent to the theory. Numerous writers 
on Hibernianisms, Americanisms, and American dialects 
have made much of the essentially archaic nature of the 
language they treat. We have all heard about the wonder- 
ful purity of colonial languages. I know that I have been 
told not only that American English is purer than British 
English, but much more than that,—and this probably 
through the local patriotism of some school-teacher,—that 
the western Americans speak much better English than our 
cousins in the eastern part of the United States. I wish it 
understood that I am not at present advocating this last bit 


1 Dialect Notes, 1, pp. 85ff., espec. 173. For another illustration, con- 
cerning Irish English, cf. Academy, vol. LXI, p. 291f. Other illustrations 
might be cited. 
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of doctrine, and yet, if by “better” is only meant “ more 
conservative,” do we have here anything more than the 
logical conclusion for the emigration theory? True archa- 
isms are always startling, and when we find that many of 
our common American words are survivals of older English 
words that have died out in England, it is no wonder if we 
are led sometimes to the conclusion that we, who speak 
the emigrant language, and not the English, are the true 
successors of Shakspere, Dryden, Pope, and the other great 
literary men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

But now what is the truth of this matter? Is emigration 
in itself a conservative force? Do we in America speak a 
more archaic language than the people of England, and if 
we do, or if we have dialects that do, are there not other 
possible causes sufficient to account for the conservatism ? 
It is with such questions as these that this paper is con- 
cerned. The treatment is necessarily far from exhaustive. 
There is not enough material yet at hand for a thorough 
study, and besides I do not pretend to have read everything 
that might be brought to bear on the subject. Nevertheless 
I think I have got together enough facts to justify at least 
a few definite conclusions. 

On general principles we should not expect to find in 
emigration a conservative force. We all know, when we 
stop to consider, that the phrases ‘living language’ and 
‘dead language’ are merely figures of speech. In actual 
fact, of course, it is utterly impossible that a language should 
have any real life of its own and consequently any death. 
If we wish for convenience to attribute to it a borrowed life, 
that is a different matter. But it should never be forgotten 
that language is no more alive than the steam engine, or the 
silk-loom, or than any other artfully constructed instrument. 
Language is a tool. It can do nothing—not even to repro- 
duce or maintain itself—except through the agency of man. 
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The latter is the all-important factor and language is always 
secondary to him and to his environment. If this be true, 
and I think all must agree with me that it is, this secondari- 
ness ought to be reflected in speech differentiation. Not only 
should every language be characteristic of the people who 
have developed it and of the land they live in, but changes 
in land or people should find parallel changes in the language 
itself. Furthermore, if a language is imported into a new 
country or a new people, we should expect that it would 
immediately begin to adjust itself to its new surroundings— 
that is to a new order of development. So I repeat that on 
general principles we should not expect to find in emigration 
a conservative force. Other things being equal, a colonial 
language ought to change more than the speech in the 
mother country. 

On general principles also, we should infer that the 
changes in a colonial language are likely to be of a different 
nature from those in the mother country. For this phase 
of the emigration theory Ellis’s statement, quoted above, 
seems entirely reasonable. In the new land the speech is 
likely to be subjected to a changed environment. Thus, 
there may be a different climate, a different flora and fauna, 
and the necessity of a different mode of life. There may be 
also another people to contend with, having probably a 
different civilization and language. It is evident that if 
many of these conditions of the new environment are unlike 
those of the parent home, the language cannot go on de- 
veloping in the old way. The old needs and impulses for 
change will be gone and new needs will have taken their 
places. Unless, then, conditions happen to be very similar 
in the two countries and unless there is extensive intercourse 
maintained, the languages of mother land and colony are 
likely—nay, sure—to alter in divergent directions. But 
now, it is only a small part of a language that changes at 
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any one time. In so far as is consistent with developing 
conditions, it is the ideal of language to be conservative, for 
it is through conservatism that a language best fulfills its 
office as an instrument of communication. It is likely, 
therefore, that the field in which the mother-tongue does its 
changing may remain almost unaltered in the colony, and 
the colonial language in its turn may change in parts which 
in the motherland remain quite conservative. The result is 
that each country is likely to present both innovations and 
survivals peculiar to itself. 

Now in this matter we do not have to rest content with 
mere theory. These statements are amply supported by 
facts. Thus, it will be remembered that Mr. Ellis was 
careful to limit his remark about the language of Ireland. 
His words were that it “exhibits in many points the pecu- 
liarities of the pronunciation of the seventeenth century.” 
This is no doubt true and it is not only in pronunciation but 
also in vocabulary that Irish is in many points archaic. The 
fact has been emphasized by many writers, but that is a 
very different thing, of course, from identifying modern 
Irish—even of a few generations ago—with pure seventeenth 
century English. It would be hard to find a competent 
scholar who would do the latter. Mr. W. H. Patterson in 
the introduction to his Gussary of Words in Use in the 
Counties of Antrim and Down' is careful to state that “The 
forms of the words may vary somewhat, because they 
naturally underwent changes consequent upon the lapse of 
time since their introduction to an alien soil. In many cases 
it was a difficulty how to spell the words, because I only 
had them as sounded, and the difficulty was increased when 
I frequently found the same word was pronounced in two or 
more ways by different persons, either natives of different 


1 Eng. Dial. Soc., vol. vu1, p. viii. 
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districts, or persons whose mode of speaking had been influ- 
enced by different surroundings or by more or less of 
education.”” He further adds that “in some districts in the 
east of the two counties the people still talk a Scotch dialect, 
but with a modified Scotch accent.” 

But Ellis himself, farther on in his Early English Pro- 
nunciation,' gives sufficient material to show that Irish 
English contains both archaisms and innovations. Thus in 
just one paragraph of Irish speech quoted by him from 
Mr. Graves as a fair specimen of the Kilkenny English of 
the last century, we find many archaic survivals side by 
side with as many altered forms. Thus with the archaic 
clane,’ dacent, faver, and baaste are found depind, Riverence, 
yistherday, hins, and gintleman. In childhre, which illustrates 
an archaic plural, we have the peculiar Irish dental-plus-;, 
found also in dhrop and dhry, and in erathers, inthered, and 
wather. Potatoes is pronounced pyates. Along with archaic 
meanings for clean and likely we have introduced the Irish 
word colleen for girl. Now the illustrations here given do 
not exhaust the material of this single paragraph, but if we 
wish to leave it and go on to the word lists that follow, 
we shall find that Ellis offers still more material in confir- 
mation of our general proposition. The English language 
in Ireland contains both archaisms and innovations. 

Dr. Sweet in his History of Language (p. 89) states the 
same conclusion for modern Icelandic. You may remember 
that Ellis in the paragraph first quoted made the statement 
that Icelandic scarcely differs from Old Norse. If this were 
true, it would not be such a very strange phenomenon. 
Iceland is so cut off from the activities of the rest of the 
world that we need not expect its language to change very 


Part Iv, p. 1233. 
* The spelling is that found in Ellis. 
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much. But it would seem according to Sweet that Icelandic 
has changed more than Ellis suspected. Sweet says :— 

“We have in Modern Icelandic an instructive instance 
of the conflict between the two factors of conservatism in 
life and absence of foreign influence on the one hand and 
complete isolation from direct contact with cognate languages 
on the other. The result is that the language, instead of 
developing in an analytical direction similar to that of its 
immediate cognates, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish, has 
preserved its old inflectional system absolutely unimpaired 
on the whole, although with frequent modifications of detail. 
. . . - But the sounds of Modern Icelandic have undergone 
the most fantastic changes through the want of control by 
cognate languages. Thus d@ has become (au), and av itself 
has become (cei), the front-round y has been levelled under 
i, and so on, while in the other Scandinavian languages it 
has been kept distinct from i, and @ has merely been rounded 
into a variety of (00) without any further exaggeration. Ice- 
landic, in fact, as regards its sounds, behaves like an adult 
whose speech by deafness has been isolated from the control 
of his fellow-speakers. It is curious to observe that the 
island-Portuguese of the Azores shows a curious change of 
long vowels into diphthongs equally opposed to the tenden- 
cies of the continental mother-language.”’ ' 

Other colonial languages, in so far as I have been able to 
learn about them, seem to illustrate our position equally 
well. I know almost nothing about Australian English. 
I presume it contains numerous archaisms, but I am not 
sure. I do know, however, that it has many neologisms. 
There is even a dictionary of over 500 pages on Austral 
English, and though the size of this book may be no fair 
index of the number of new words in the colonial language, 


Cf. also Larsen, Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Philol., v1, pp. 99 ff. 
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the number is certainly not small. I am acquainted with the 
book only through a review in the Nation,’ and this in its 
treatment lays emphasis on the new words rather than on 
the survivals. With reference to the English contingent of 
the special vocabulary the reviewer says that it “ includes, 
naturally, some novel formations; but far more numerous 
are the examples of familiar words in unfamiliar senses, 
The old system of penal transportation, the mad days of the 
gold “rushes,” the growth of sheep and cattle raising, 
the rowdy life of city idlers, the agrarian difficulties, the 
development of autonomy through political strife of peculiar 
and complex bitterness—all have left their impress on the 
language of the colonists.” Surely this does not tend to 
show that Australian English is archaic or conservative.’ 
Let us turn now to America. I think we shall find 
among the various colonial languages of this continent 
similar conditions. Let us begin with the French Canadian 
language, which has received considerable attention. The 
published results of the investigation of such men as Pro- 
fessors Elliott, Sheldon, Chamberlain, and Geddes seem to 
give ample warrant for our general proposition. The French 
language in Canada has been both progressive and conserva- 
tive. Professor Elliott in one of his articles* on Canadian 
French points out clearly that the circumstances in which 
the new settlers were placed was sufficient to produce 
important changes in their language, and to bring about 


1 Nation, vol. LXV, p. 169f. Austral English: A Dictionary of Australa- 
sian Words, Phrases, and Usages. By Prof. E. E. Morris. Macmillan. 

* Leutaner, in Englische Studien, x1, 173f., published a note in which he 
quoted three passages from Froude’s Oceana (1886) to show that English is 
spoken in Australia absolutely without provincialism. This does not prove 
conservatism, however, but rather a leveling of dialectical forms. Similar 
statements are quoted by Ellicott for early Canadian French. 

5 Amer. Jour. of Philol., vol. vit, pp. 141 ff. Cf. also Prof. Elliott’s 
article in vol. x (pp. 133 ff.) of the Journal, 
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the Ausgleichung of grammar-forms and intermixture of 
phonetic elements which are found to-day in the Canadian 
language, common in all essential particulars to the provinces 
of the Dominion, wherever French is spoken. And Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain has stated our position precisely in his 
article on The Life and Growth of Words in the French Dialect 
of Canada.’ He says :— 
“No portion of the study of Canadian-French life and nd 
history can be more of interest than the investigation of the i 
changes which their speech has undergone in the course of Ris 
more than three centuries of varied progress and develop- 
ment. . . . Nowhere, perhaps, are these laws of the life 
and growth of verbal significations better illustrated than Pt: 
in French-speaking Canada ; nowhere else, indeed, has the hi 
necessity for modification been greater... . [He then ay 
mentions some of the circumstances that necessitated change. : 
As a result] their sprachgefiihl was quickened and called |. 
again to life, new words arose and old ones clothed them- ei 
selves in meanings they had never had before, while Old 
French words, preserved by the conservatism of agriculture 
or of religion, linger still beneath the shadow of Cape 
Diamond or in the valley of the Gatineau, long after the 
French Academy has ceased to include them in its great 
dictionary.” . i i 
Similar conclusions, if I mistake not, can be reached for c 
Pennsylvania German, if one studies the valuable series of ri 
articles? on that dialect published by Professor Learned. 
Pennsylvania German has perpetuated in their pristine vigor 
the characteristics of its venerable European ancestor, the 
Rhine Frankish. Nevertheless this colonial language has 
undergone change not only in vocabulary but also in 
phonology and syntax. 


























Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. 1x, cols. 78 ff. 
* Amer. Jour. of Philol., vols. 1x and x. 
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And now last of all I think we may urge the same 
generalizations for American English. I have no need to 
inform you that a large number of Americanisms are merely 
survivals of older English words that have died out in the 
mother country—this fact has been emphasized too often— 
but perhaps it would not be nearly so trite if I made the 
same statement for Briticisms. I think we have laid too 
much stress on the archaisms in American English. In 
cultivated American speech the special archaic forms are not 
nearly so numerous as the neologistic. Many of our archa- 
isms are merely vulgarisms or limited provincialisms and 
are to be found with a similar status in parts of England. 
In some cases the words have never been anything but 
vulgarisms or provincialisms in either country. I have 
never met with an attempt anywhere to show that cultivated 
British English is archaic with respect to American English, 
but really I think about as good a case could be made out 
for the one country as for the other. Consider, for example, 
what a large number of names for officers and parts of the 
government from the king to the bailiff and Parliament to 
Assize Court have survived in England but have been 
displaced in America. Such a long list, however, is too 
easy proof—it seems like begging the question. Let us 
choose a few more isolated Briticisms to illustrate the point. 

The word fruiterer has interested me. I saw it for the 
first time in England. It struck me then as a monstrous 
malformation and I supposed it had been recently introduced 
by ignorant people. In my own superior ignorance I felt 
toward the word as many an Englishman has felt toward 
some of our archaisms. Great was my surprise therefore to 
discover in the New English Dictionary that the earliest 
recorded case for this word is dated 1408, and that we also 
find the word used by Shakspere. But now along with 
fruiterer may be mentioned several other words, with lengthy 
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pedigrees, expressing names of occupations. Thus draper, ij 
mercer, costermonger, and poulterer have been in the language i 
of England for many centuries. The word beetle (= Amer. i 
bug) goes back to Old English and was probably used in its : 
loose English sense in very early times. It is vastly older 
than bug. Biscuit (= Amer. cracker) is cited for the year mh 
1330. Cracker is very modern. Coverlet is given the date Hy 
of 1300; bed-spread is not even mentioned in the New 
English Dictionary. Autumn is cited from Chaucer and its 
pedigree is certainly longer than that of our word fall. The | 
English sense for creek is the original sense. The same can | 
be said for casket and squash. The English words hustings, i 
luggage, copse, cony, close, goloshes are all more or less ‘ 
venerable and there are many other Briticisms equally so. 
The authors of Words and their Ways in English Speech, after 
showing how in Great Britain railroading has merely taken 
to itself the terms for coaching—utilizing in this way such 
words as coaches, drivers, guards, and booking-offices,—state 
as a generalization: “The conservative tendency to retain . 
familiar terms in a new application is probably stronger in * 
England than in America.” | 
In the domain of pronunciation we probably find our- 
selves on rather uncertain ground, owing to the extreme 
difficulty of determining for past ages precisely what were 
the usual pronunciations for the various sounds. We ought 
not to permit ourselves to make more sweeping generaliza- th 
tions for past ages, about which we can know but little, than Ni 
we should be willing to make for to-day, and yet that is + 
ever the temptation. We somehow feel that all people in HS 
the past spoke alike. Professor Grandgent, in his article i. 
From Franklin to Lowell,’ surely observes due caution, and 
he would seem to show that American English has made 































1P. M. L. A. of A., vol. xiv, pp. 207 ff., 1899. 
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many changes and that at least in some respects our language 
has changed wherein English speech has remained as it was, 
Compare the American loss of rounding for o and 0. We 
should further remember that there is no one standard for 
our whole country. If one section has been entirely con- 
servative other sections must have changed. In the West 
perhaps our r and our @ (in such words as aunt) are archaic, 
but surely it cannot be maintained that we in the West speak 
more nearly eighteenth century English than the people in 
the East. 

Furthermore, if we to-day have no one standard, neither 
had the people of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. America has not been settled by Londoners, and 
to set up this city as a standard for comparison is manifestly 
absurd, especially when one considers the speech conditions 
of London for the past two or three centuries. I think few 
scholars realize how extraordinary these conditions have 
been. Since the year 1600 London has increased in popu- 
lation over twenty-five fold. Up to the nineteen century all 
of this increase came from without. Let me present some 
figures. According to the Britannica, in 1600 the popula- 
tion was about 180,000; in 1650, 350,000; and in 1700, 
550,000. That is, roughly, during the seventeenth century 
the city increased its size threefold. But all through this 
century—largely because of the plague—the death rate was 
tremendously in excess of the birth rate. For example, in - 
1603 there were 37,253 more deaths than births; in 1625 
the excess was 47,482; in 1665 the number reached 87,539. 
In the last year quoted for every birth there were more than 
nine people who died. That means that London in that 
year in order to hold its own had to have eight times as 


-many immigrants as there were children born. For the 


other years quoted the ratio is equally startling. But we 
have found that instead of merely holding its own London 
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grew immensely. With such an influx of dialect speakers, 
why should we expect much conservatism! In the present 
century the birth rate has exceeded the death rate, but even 
now almost half of the population of London was born 
outside the city. 

If we compare with these statistics the conditions in 
America we may find even more cause for surprise. Accord- 
ing to the statistics published in the World’s Almanac for 
1906, the population of this country in 1900 was 76,303,387. 
Of this number only 10,460,085 were of foreign birth, and 
only 26,198,939 of foreign parentage. That is, less than 
one-seventh of our present population were born outside of 
this country and hardly more than a third have parents 
of foreign birth. With such figures I think it can be said 
without making a bull that London is more of an English 
colony than the United States. And surely we find here 
plenty of reason why London English should have changed. 

But now returning again to the subject of speech in 
America, I think it has not been and cannot be proved that 
cultivated Americans speak a more archaic English than the 
people of Great Britain. Ellis is wrong on that point. I 
think the truth lies, rather, in the proposition suggested 
early in this discussion that each country presents both 
archaisms and innovations. But while standing for this 
position, I am perfectly willing to grant that we may have 
dialects in this country which are more conservative and 
archaic than London English. Thus it seems probable that 
Professor Emerson has proved the fact for the Ithaca dia- 
lect, though I am of the opinion that many of the clipped 
forms found in that speech are not archaisms but American 
degenerates. But grant the language of Ithaca is more 
conservative than London English—what of it? Is it quite 
fair to compare on this score Ithaca' and the city of 


1 The dialect studied seems to be country as well as town. 
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London? I think it would have been better to com- 
pare Ithaca with some isolated town in Lincolnshire or 
East Anglia. Be that as it may, after reading Professor 
Emerson’s account of the conditions there, I see no cause 
for wonder at any of the conservatism found in Ithaca. [ 
should have been much more surprised if the speech of the 
town had not been conservative. 

Summing up now the results of this examination, I can 
say: Colonial languages, like all dialects, exhibit both con- 
servative and innovative traits. Conservatism, however, is 
not so pronounced a feature as many people believe. Some 
colonial dialects may be more conservative than their mother- 
tongues, but wherever this happens, in so far as I know, 
local conditions seem to be amply sufficient to explain the 
conservatism. In no case have I found the least probability 
that emigration in itself is a conservative force. 


FRANK EGBERT BRYANT. 
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IX.—DONI AND THE JACOBEANS. 





To the average reader, even in Italy, the name Anton- 
francesco Doni suggests nothing. There is no collected 
edition of his works, nor, aside from the 1863 edition of 
the Marmi and the sporadic and limited publication of 
occasional pieces, are there even reprints of single works. 
To the average student he is but one of many writers of 
novelle that, altho by comparison with some of the others aa 
are only mildly filthy, are not distinguished by either sweet- 7 
ness or light. Of his other works, the Libreria is the earliest d 
Italian bibliographical work ; the Marmi, a series of con- 
versations between Cinquecento Florentines sitting on the ri 
steps of the Duomo, is photographic in its realism; the 
Mondi, a socialistic fantasy, shows the influence of More’s 
Utopia; the Zucea is a collection of proverbs, etc., yet 
nothing very significant. Nor are the facts of his life 
(1513-1569) more interesting. Altho associated somewhat 
mysteriously with the Accademia Ortolana of Piacenza and 
with the still more mysterious I Pelegrini at Venice, his 
roving life is tarred with the same brush as that of the 
“infame” Aretino. And to the English reader his direct tu 
claim is even more slender, as it consists only of a transla- 7 
tion, made by Sir Thomas North in 1570, of his translation! ni 
of the fables of Bidpai. In life he was of “vivissimo it 
ingegno ;”? to-day the “ ghiribizzoso ” * Doni is remembered + 
as an erotic author. 
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* Reprinted with an introduction by Joseph Jacobs, London, David Nutt. 
Mr. Jacobs relegates Doni to a short footnote, p. liii. 

* Pref. 2, Libreria. In Vinegia, Presso Altobella Salicato, MDLXXx. 

* Scelta di Curiosita Letterarie, Dispensa vi1, Avvertenza. 
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Yet to the student of English literature the works of 
Doni have a very real interest, because they serve to illus. 
trate the general theory of the movement of the Renascence, 
As is now generally conceded, the Elizabethans were a 
school, and Petrarch was their master. But to attain this 
common standard they sacrificed their individuality. Thus 
the work is monotonous. Their sonnet cycles, imitated from 
the Italian, and from the French out of the Italian, are al] 
alike. The Petrarch of the Rime is preéminently the poet 
of expression, not the poet of thought. Therefore the great 
characteristic of Elizabethan poetry is its diffuseness,—one 
thought expanded into fourteen lines. And this was not 
peculiar to the sonnet ; it extended into all forms. 

Against this uniformity the Jacobeans, following the lead 
of Donne, reacted by stressing individuality, But altho 
each man was a law unto himself, as they were all reacting 
against a common condition, there are certain characteristics 
to be found in them all. In treatment, for the conventional 
epithet sanctioned by the use of Petrarch, they substituted 
the precise adjective; in subject matter, for diffuse and 
vague emotionalism, they substituted intellectual conceits. 

That this is a definite reaction, can be seen by a compari- 
son with the Italian. There the influence of Petrarch was 
all-powerful, and the product has the same limitations. Sig. 
Flamini' thus expresses the criticism : “ Not a new thought, 
not an original trait, not a ray of the living light of poetry 
in them.” Then after a comprehensive list of writers, he 
summarizes: ‘ They are all authors of more or less copious 
canzoniert written and given to light in the various cities 
of Italy before 1560, and they all resemble one another to 
such a degree that, if there were no frontispieces to the 


1 Storia Letteraria d’ Italia, Scritta da una Societa di Professori ; Ii Cinque- 
cento, Francesco Flamini, p. 293. 
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books, they would be confounded one with the other. To 
each Petrarch furnishes the poetic situations, the imagina- 
tion, the style, and the movement of the verse.” Thus the 
Italian situation is parallel with that in England. 

On account of this uniformity arose the Antipetrarchistic 
school. ‘Antipetrarchismo,” as Graf defines it,' “is partly 
simple resistance and opposition to the common movement ; 
partly it is the expression of conceits and new ideals in life 
and art. ... To this school... . belong Pietro Aretino, 
Antonfrancesco Doni, Niccolé Franco, Ortensio Lando, and 
no others.” The reaction here is conscious. From Aretino’s 
voluminous letters citation after citation might be given to 
show his position. “It is not thru ignorance of the pre- 
cedents established by Petrarch and Boccaccio, because I do 
not know what they are, that I do not follow them, but 
because I am unwilling to lose time, patience, and reputa- 
tion in trying to transform myself into their shapes; for 
that is impossible’? “Who does not know that work 
ornamented with another’s artifices resembles a garret hung 
with a neighbor’s tapestries?”’* But as thus each writer, 
irrespective of precedents, must express himself, art is only 
a means to that end. In a letter to Doni, he says: “Still 
more, the contrast which they make between nature and 
art,—about which every pedant disputes and none agrees,— 
means this, I say, that, because art (artifitio) is that which is 
born naturally, living in the pen, and not that which they 
deduce from books, surely nature is like a vine hung with 
clusters of grapes, and the technique (arte), produced from it 
the pole which supports it.”* Negatively this reaction may 
be shown by the curious omission of Petrarch from the list 


 Attraverso il Cinquecento, by Arturo Graf, Torino, 1888, p. 45. 
* Aretino’s Lettere, 1609, vol. 1, p. 248. 
§ Aretino’s Lettere, 1609, vol. 11, p. 181. 
*Aretino’s Lettere, 1609, vol. v, p. 319. 
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of authors given in the Libreria. In the list of works 
credited to Boccaccio, altho there is a fervid eulogy jn 
general, the Decameron, omitted by name, is referred to only 
as follows: “I regret to say that there is also a certain 
storaccia; I say that on account of the base and ignorant 
style, which is as much his as mine, I never read it.’”! 
Certainly these men were not in accord with the literary 
criticism of their age. 

But not in theory alone, in practice also they differed 
from their contemporaries. Whereas the Petrarchan sonnet, 
even in an extreme case such as the “galley” sonnet of 
Wyatt, the 156th, Part 1, of the Rime, is a unified concep- 
tion carefully worked out, Doni in his effort to crowd in 
thought breaks the sonnet into a series of conceits. This 
is illustrated by the following sonnet, De la Speranx 
d’ Amore, translated as literally as possible, keeping the 
rhymes. 


And what is hope? A dream, a smile, a tear. 
Her lodging where? In the too-trusting heart. 
A bait for fools,—all chance of gain apart 
That conquered holds her silly servants here ; 
A common wench, bold-faced, of sickly cheer, 
Of one half fear, of shame the other part ; 
Handmaid of them whose prospects quick depart, 
Limping she leads them heavenward with a leer. 
To bid her off, the salesman calls aloud. 
Who now will buy her? Lovers, he who feeds 
On wind, and prisoners,—a shipwrecked crowd. 
The snow, the shade, the leaves compose her weeds ; 
A mob of tricks, of guiles, of pains she leads. 
God quench her and all faith in her avowed.? 





1 La Libreria del Doni Fiorentino; nella quale sono scritti tutti gli Autori 
volgari, con cento discorsi sopra quelli.... In Vinegia, presso Altobello 
Salicato, MDLXxx, Boccaccio. May I here acknowledge the courtesy of the 
Harvard Librarians in giving me access to this book? 

? De la Speranza d’ Amore. 
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‘Che cosa @ Speme? un sogno, un pianto, un riso : 
Ou’ ha il suo albergo? in cor che troppo crede, 
Esca é de pazzi, & di signor mercede 
Che’l credul seruo a bada tien conquisto : 

Come sfacciata putta ha uerde il uiso 
Et tra paura, & la uergogna siede 
Ancilla de gl’infermi senza fede, 
Et zoppa d’ir si uanta in Paradiso. 
Quand é all’estremo, gridasi all’ incanto ; 
Chi la compra? gli amanti, & lor di uento i 











Pasce, e i prigioni, e i miseri noccheri : 

Porta di nebbie, e d’ombre, & frondi, un manto ; 
Compagnota d’inganni, ira e tormento, if 
Che Dio la spenga e i uani in lei pensieri.’’ 

Pistolotti Amorosi del Doni. In Venegia, MDLII, p. 2. 












Even by this translation the different aim is apparent. The 
overcrowding of thought, the confusion of metaphor, the 
straining after conceits,—all mark a new manner. This new 
manner is that also characteristic of the Jacobean poets. 

But this type of poetry can appeal only to those men 
whose minds are intellectually quick. Such men are im- 
patient of careful elaboration. The thought must be just 
suggested, and as unexpected as possible. On the contrary, 
the combination which makes the Purple Island unique in 
our literature is the detailed development of so bizarre a 
conception. The detailed development, however, is obviously 
a legacy of Spenser. Therefore it is significant to find Doni 
in a brief dialogue expressing an analogous idea. Sbandito 
and Dubbioso are philosophising : 
























. What is there in the world which is not in man? 
There are no rivers. 

The veins of blood. 

All right, but the sea? 

The liver. 

. The tide which ebbs and flows? 

The stomach which fills and empties. 

Cold and warm winds? 
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8S. Man’s breath, which made a satyr run, who, on seeing a man first 
warm his hands by blowing on them and then cool his food with 
his breath, fled from him saying, ‘‘ You must be a curious beast since 
you have both cold and heat at your disposal.”’ 

D. White marbles which they take from the ground? 

S. They are the teeth ; and that infirmity which man has, has also nature 
when the atmosphere is corrupted . . ., ete.! 


This extract is sufficient to show the parallelism intended 
between man and nature. Coming as it does from the Greek 
idea of the microcosmos, it was in all probability developed 
independently by Fletcher and Doni. The details are not 
the same. Fletcher’s liver is a city,’ Doni’s the sea; 
Fletcher’s stomach is also a city,’ Doni’s the tide ; moreover 
Fletcher has worked up an infinitude of detail. But the 
interesting point here is that it is the same general concep- 
tion that appealed to them both. 

Not only in treatment and in the kind of subject selected 
does Doni remind us of the Jacobean poets: he is still more 
like them in the choice of odd titles. The “Steps,” the 
“Gourd,” the “ Worlds” are examples. He calls his attack 
on Aretino “The Earthquake of Doni, the Florentine, with 
the Ruin of a Great Bestial Colossus, the Antichrist of our 
Age.” For adopting this deliberate mannerism, one of the 
conversations in the Marmi gives the reasons :— 


See what the world is coming to, when no one can read anything, full 
tho it be of learning and goodness, without flinging it away at the end of 
three words! More artifice than patience goes nowadays to the writing 
of a book; more racking the brains to invent some whimsical title, which 
makes one take it up and read a word or two than the composition of the 
whole book demands. Just try to tell people to touch a volume labelled 
“Doctrine of Good Living” or ‘‘The Spiritual Life!’? God preserve 
you! Put upon the title-page ‘‘An Invective against an Honest Man,’ or 





1 Mondi Celesti, Terrestri, & Infernali. In Vicenza, 1597, p. 44. 

2The Purple Island or the Isle of Man, by P. F., Cambridge, 1633, 
Cant. 3. 

5 The Purple Island, Cant. 2. 
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“ New Pasquinade,’’ or ‘‘ Pimps Expounded,’’ or ‘‘ The Whore Lost,”’ and 
all the world will grab at it. If our Gelli, when he wanted to teach a 
thousand fine things, full of philosophy and useful to a Christian, had not 
called them ‘‘The Cobbler’s Caprices,’’ there’s not a soul would have so 
much as touched them. Had he christened his book ‘“ Instructions in Civil 
Conduct”? or ‘‘ Divine Discourses,’’ it must have fallen stillborn ; but that 
‘‘ Cobbler,” those ‘‘ Caprices’’ make everyone cry out: ‘‘I’ll see what sort 
of balderdash it is.’’! Just so with Doni. If he hadn’t called his book 
the ‘‘Gourd,’’ who on earth would have read or even touched the cursed 4 
book? If he hadn’t called another “ The Worlds,’’ the paper would have We 
been wasted; but people, when they felt their ears scratched with a ae 
sophisticated title, tore open their purses. Just to mention ‘‘Steps’’ made 
the whole lot jump for it.? 

















This same desire, here so baldly advocated, is one of the 
striking features of Jacobean poetry. The Purple Island, 
The Anatomy of the World are random examples of longer 
poems; any of Herbert’s, such as the Pulley, the Elixir, or “ak 
the Collar, examples of shorter ones. In both cases there is Fi 
the same striving to individualize the work by a striking 
title. Wy 

Thus, slight tho the analogies are, there is a parallelism ‘ 
in the literary movements in Italy and in England. With- 
out imitating Doni, the Jacobeans, in their efforts to break 
away from the conventionalities of Petrarchism, are curiously 
like him in some respects. But as we know that the Italian 
movement was a deliberate one, are not the Jacobeans also 
antipetrarchistic ? 














JoHN M. BEerRDAN. 









Part of this translation is taken from J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in 
Italy, New York, 1900, vol. v, p. 81. 

*1I Marmi del Doni. In Vinegia, mpu, p. 26. 
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X.—DRYDEN’S CONVERSION TO THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC FAITH. 


Early in 1659, when the poet was twenty-seven years old, 
appeared Dryden’s first serious contribution to English 
literature, the Heroic Stanzas consecrated to the Memory of 
His Highness, Oliver, late Lord Protector of this Common- 
wealth. In the very next year, he hailed the restoration of 
Charles as a return of the Golden Age in the poem entitled 
Astrea Redux, and in the year following published a Pane- 
gyric on his Coronation. In November, 1682, he published 
Religio Laici, a carefully reasoned defense of the English 
Church. Less than five years later, in April, 1687, in the 
Hind and the Panther, we find him ardently espousing the 
cause of Rome; and during these five years a Roman 
Catholic sovereign had succeeded to the throne of England. 
James II had become king in February, 1685; and, if we 
may trust an entry in Evelyn’s Diary,’ Dryden was already 
a Roman Catholic in the following January. 

On sudden conversions, either in religion or in politics, 
we do not look with much favor; and when in Dryden’s 
career we find two such conversions, both coincident with 
changes in the temper of the court, and hence with the 
poet’s worldly interest, we cannot refrain the gravest suspi- 
cion. Was the great poet and critic a mere time-server, 
without conscience or convictions, ready to espouse any 
principles which should the better fill his purse? This was 
the judgment passed on him by many of his contemporaries, 
and by several critics of more recent years; and, on the 
surface at least, there is much to substantiate such a view. 


1 January 19, 1686. 
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Yet we are loath to accept this judgment. Though Dryden 
was doubtless a “power girt round with weakness,” his power 
remains the dominant impression; and with the strength 
which we recognize in him it is very hard to reconcile the 
idea of such meanness as we have been supposing. 

Among Dryden’s contemporaries, as was but natural, ang 
personal jealousy and party prejudice gave rise to harsh and j 
bitter judgments. When Dryden went over from Cromwell iy 

§ 
' 









to Charles, so many of his countrymen went with him, that 
his change of front attracted but little attention. Indeed, 
had this conversion stood alone, it would have had but little 
significance for his later critics. We should have recognized i 
that the young Dryden, growing up among Cromwellian i 
relatives, quite naturally sang the praises of the Protector ; 
and that, having nothing of the roundhead in his tempera- 
ment, he just as naturally welcomed the advent of a more q 
liberal era. A young man may take a few years to find 
himself. On the announcement of his second conversion, | 

} 













however, his enemies proceeded to make much of his first. 
They represented him as ever a turncoat; they held up 
against him his indifference towards religion and the moral 
laxity of his plays ; they accused him openly of having gone 
over for a price.’ These charges were repeated after the lapse : 
of a century and a half in the brilliant pages of Macaulay’s 
History.’ 

Though we now know that the renewal of Dryden’s 
pension, on which Macaulay laid so much emphasis, was not 
a result of his conversion, Macaulay’s charges have been, 
in their essential aspect, reiterated by many more recent { 
critics: by Mr. Christie, editor of the Globe edition,* by 
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'See the Scott-Saintsbury Dryden, vol. x, pp. 101-107. 
*Chapter vir (vol. 11, pp. 196-198). 
3 Globe ed., p. lvii. 
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Mr. Churton Collins,’ by Professor Minto,’ and by the late 
M. Beljame.* On the other hand we find Johnson and Scott 
in their lives of Dryden arguing for his complete religious 
sincerity, and Mr. Saintsbury in his volume on Dryden in 
the English Men of Letters Series‘ following in their foot- 
steps, though with some misgivings. None of these critics, 
I think, has examined with sufficient detail the fundamental 
tendencies of Dryden’s own utterances in the case. 

The Heroie Stanzas on Oliver Cromwell are an enthusi- 
astic panegyric on the Protector’s personal qualities as a 
great soldier and strong ruler. Nowhere is there any mention 
of Cromwell’s religion, nor of the Puritan principles for 
which he fought. There is no attempt to justify regicide ; 
there is no disposition to glorify the triumph of the Puritan 
cause. The poet praises Cromwell for having restored order 
at home, and for having made the English name respected 
abroad. The Puritan factions had by their civil broils made 
England an unbearable chaos ; Cromwell had brought peace 
and order out of the confusion. This, the dominant tendency 
of the poem, may be illustrated by a few quotations. Thus 
in stanza 16 :-— 


Peace was the prize of all his toil and care, 
Which war had banished and did now restore. 


or again, at the close of the poem, in staaza 36 :— 


No civil broils have since his death arose, 
But faction now by habit does obey. 


Even clearer is the spirit of stanzas 11 and 12 :-— 


1 Essays and Studies, London, 1895, pp. 56-60. 

? Encyclopedia Britannica, s. vy. Dryden. 

5 Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au dix-huitidme Sitcle, 2d 
ed., Paris, 1897, pp. 214-221. 

‘Pp. 99-106. 
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Our former chiefs, like sticklers of the war, 

First sought to inflame the parties, then to poise, 
The quarrel loved, but did the cause abhor, 

And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise. 


War, our consumption, was their gainful trade ; 

We inward bled, whilst they prolonged our pain ; 
He fought to end our fighting, and assayed 

To stanch the blood by breathing of the vein. 


The last of these lines was later interpreted by Shadwell in 
his Medal of John Bayes and by the anonymous author of 
The Laureat' as a justification of regicide ; but the context 
makes perfectly clear that the metaphor of bleeding a vein 
to stop a hemorrhage is a mere restatement of the preceding 
phrase: “He fought to end our fighting.”’ In his praise of 
Cromwell, Dryden shows as clearly as in any of his writings 
that he was temperamentally a Tory, a believer in a strong 
personal, even autocratic, government as a guarantee of 
peace and order. Though it is never safe to argue from 
silence, the absence of any trace of enthusiasm for the 
Puritan cause is at least significant. Dryden had grown up 
amid the turmoil of civil war. To him, as to the majority 
of his countrymen, peace was the consummation most to be 
desired. He may have chafed, perhaps, at the illiberality of 
Commonwealth ideas; but he had inherited no Royalist 
traditions. Cromwell’s government promised peace; and 
Dryden naturally gave it his support. 

But Richard Cromwell had not the force of character 
necessary to carry on his father’s work. Again there was 
danger of an indefinite period of the civil broils of faction. 
In the restoration of monarchy Dryden doubtless saw the 
best promise of established order; and with perfect con- 
sistency he hailed the return of Charles. If we examine 
Astrea Redux, and look for its dominant tendency, we shall 


See Globe ed., p. 7. 
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find it in entire accord with such an attitude. There is no 
word against Cromwell ; there is no talk of the divine right 
of kings. Charles is welcomed as the deliverer of his 
country, who shall, as the very title of the poem suggests, 
bring back once more the golden age of peace and justice, 
and establish it on a firm foundation. It is with this theme 
that the poem opens; with the same theme the poem ends :-— 


At home the hateful names of parties cease, 
And factious souls are wearied into peace. 


This passion for peace and order shows itself again in the 
poem on the coronation, and in the poems which deal with 
Shaftesbury and the conspiracy of Monmouth. Near the 
beginning of Absalom and Achitophel, at line 69, we read :— 


The sober part of Israel, free from stain, 
Well knew the value of a peaceful reign ; 
And looking backward with a wise affright 
Saw seams of wounds dishonest to the sight, 
In contemplation of whose ugly scars 

They cursed the memory of civil wars. 


If I have dwelt thus long on Dryden’s earlier change of 
front, it is because I believe that the dominant motive which 
actuated him then plays a principal part in his later con- 
version to Romanism. It is now time to consider this later 
conversion more particularly. 

There is nothing to suggest that Dryden had given much 
serious thought to questions of religion before he undertook 
his Religio Laici. The incidental refereuces to religion which 
one finds here and there in his writings, when not merely 
perfunctory, are contemptuous rather than respectful. One 
remembers the often quoted line from Absalom and Achitophel 
to the effect that “ priests of all religions are the same.”’ Two 
at least of his comedies, The Spanish Friar and The Assigna- 
tion, or Love in a Nunnery, find mach of their humor in an 
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exposé of corruption in the monastic orders. It would be a 
mistake to regard these plays as serious attacks on the 
Roman Church; for they have in them no trace of the moral 
indignation of the reformer. Dryden, like Chaucer, saw in 
the hypocrisy of unworthy ecclesiastics a rich source of comic 
effect, and, as a clever playwright, recognized that the theme 
would appeal to an audience of English protestants. If 
they may be held to prove anything, they prove his tendency 
to scoff at religion in general, rather than any enthusiasm for 
the protestant cause. One of Dryden’s assailants accuses 
him of having made it his business to laugh at all religions, 
“to bite, and spit his venom against the very name” of 
worship." 

In November, 1682, appeared Religio Laici. The trend 
of the poem is made clear by the Preface, which lays empha- 
sis on the political, as opposed to the personal, aspects of 
religion. The author speaks of himself as one “ naturally 
inclined to scepticism in philosophy.’ His acceptance of 
Christianity is based on a humble recognition of the fact 
that in the highest things reason is impotent. He defends 
his view that unconverted heathen are not necessarily lost. 
Then, coming to his main contention, he says: “ By asserting 
the Scripture to be the canon of our faith, [ have unavoid- 
ably created to myself two sorts of enemies: the Papists, 
indeed, more directly, because they have kept the Scripture 
from us what they could and have reserved to themselves a 
right of interpreting what they have delivered under the 
pretence of infallibility : and the Fanatics more collaterally, 
because they have assumed what amounts to an infallibility 
in the private spirit, and have detorted those texts of Scrip- 
ture which are not necessary to salvation to the damnable uses 
of sedition, disturbance, and destruction of the civil government.” 


‘See the Scott-Saintsbury Dryden, vol. x, p. 103. 
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The Papists he considers less “ dangerous ;” “ for not only 
the penal laws are in force against them, and their number 
is contemptible ; but also their peerage and commons are 
excluded from parliaments, and consequently: those laws in 
no danger of being repealed.” Dryden is much more bitter 
in what he has to say of “ that other extreme of our religion, 
I mean the Fanatics or Schismatics of the English Church.” 
He accuses them of ingratitude in using the translated Bible 
bis to the destruction of the government which put it into their 
hands. He is bitter against Calvinism. Those who brought 
% it in and tried to “graff it upon our Reformation ” well knew 

) “how nauseously that drug would go down in a lawful 
monarchy.” He goes on to detail the history of Calvinism 
in England, showing that “wherever that discipline was 
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af planted and embraced, rebellion, civil war, and misery attended 
ee it.” “ Never, since the Reformation, has there wanted a text 
i tie of their interpreting to authorize a rebel.” 

My 1 The poem, then, is a defense of the Church of England 


) as the via media between the foreign tyranny of Papistry on 
iy the one hand, and the seditious anarchy of the Fanatics 





Bie on the other. Its argument is in brief as follows: Though 
4h the deist may through reason attain to some knowledge of 
i 4 God, he is lost without the doctrine of the atonement. We 
must fall back on revelation, and take the Bible as the guide 


of faith. But how is the Bible to be interpreted? Dryden 
insists that all things really necessary to salvation are so 
a clear as to need no interpretation :— 


It speaks its self, and what it does contain 
In all things needful to be known is plain. (368-369. ) 
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The Roman Church claims infallibility in its interpretation 
of scripture :— 
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Such an omniscient Church we wish indeed ; 
’Twere worth both Testaments, and cast in the Creed. (282-283.) 


But the conscience cannot recognize this claim; and the 
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Roman Church, furthermore, is corrupt. The Fanatics, on 
the other hand, interpret the scriptures by the “ private 





spirit :”— 





The tender page with horny fists was galled, 
And he was gifted most that loudest bawled ; 
The spirit gave the doctoral degree, 

And every member of a Company nes 
Was of his trade and of the Bible free. (404-408. ) ; . 
Study and pains were now no more their care, { 
Texts were explained by fasting and by prayer. (413-414. ) el | 




















We must, then, waive each extreme. “The things we must i 
believe are few and plain;” for the rest we may consult 
ancient tradition :— 










And after hearing what our Church can say, 
If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason ’tis more just to curb 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 

For points obscure are of small use to learn : 

But common quiet is mankind’s concern. (445-450.) 
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From these concluding lines, and from the Preface, it 
seems clear to me that Dryden is defending the established 
Church largely because it is established. He is seeking to 
ward off that “blow of fate,” innovation, whether from the 
Fanatics or from the Papists. When the essentials are clear, 
why quarrel about the non-essentials? What matters a small 
point of theology compared with the public peace? The 
Church of England offers a convenient compromise between 
tyranny and anarchy, and should therefore be accepted by 
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all who love peace and order. But to Dryden’s clear, i 
practical judgment it must have been no secret that com- ‘ 
promise, though often expedient, seldom brings a lasting 
peace. Even while defending the established Church, Dryden i. 






had said, twixt jest and earnest :— 






Such an omniscient Church we wish indeed. 
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With a Roman Catholic sovereign on the throne, the 
complexion of events changed. Again there was danger 
of dissension and even of civil war. While loyalty to the 
Church meant loyalty to the throne, Dryden, as a good Tory, 
found his course marked out for him; but when these 
interests ceased to coincide, the main prop of his church- 
manship was gone. One had to choose between Church and 
King ; and Dryden chose to stand by the King. 

The Hind and the Panther was published in April, 1687. 
In Part I, after introducing some of his dramatis personw, 
Dryden devotes ninety lines to the personal aspects of his 
conversion ; all the rest of Part I is political. After a bitter 
attack on the various dissenting sects under the figure of 
the several beasts of prey, the Panther is introduced, and the 
history of the English: Church is reviewed with slighting 
allusion to the part played by Henry VIII. The Church is 
praised for her loyalty to the throne; but, a rebel herself, 
she cannot effectively curb rebellion in others, for “ rebellion 
equals all.” 

Fierce to her foes, yet fears her force to try, 
Because she wants innate authority ; 


For how can she constrain them to obey, 
Who has herself cast off the lawful sway? (452-455. ) 


Because of this lack of “innate authority,” she cannot restrain 
dissent, and dissent is dissension. She is not, then, a safe 
guarantor of national peace. 

Part II consists of a debate between the Hind and the 
Panther which further enforces this conclusion. It is a 


strong logical argument to prove the impossibility of any via 
media between an infallible and “omniscient” church and 
absolute liberty of dissent. We must either disown all 
authority and tradition, and rely exclusively on private 
judgment, in which case all fanatic sects are on an equal 
footing with the Church herself—an idea abhorrent to all Tory 
principles—or, desiring a “living guide” to interpret and 
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supplement the scriptures, accept the claims of the Catholic 
Church, the only church which pretends to infallibility. 

Part III contains little that affects our argument, save as 
it serves to emphasize once more Dryden’s interest in the 
political as opposed to the religious aspect of the situation. 
In the Preface the author tells us that he “was always in 
some hope that the Church of England might have been 
persuaded to have taken off the Penal Laws and the Test, 
which was one design of the Poem when I proposed to 
myself the writing of it.” It is with this topic that Part 
III is largely concerned. ‘“ About a fortnight before I had 
finished it, his Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science came abroad: which if I had so soon expected, I 
might have spared myself the labour of writing many things 
which are contained in the Third Part of it.” The Declara- 
tion of Indulgence was obviously a political move, aimed to 
strengthen the Roman Catholics by winning to their side 
the equally persecuted dissenters in a struggle against their 
common enemy, the established Church. That Dryden 
approved of this step the concluding lines of his poem and 
the Preface alike bear witness. 

From the evidence at our disposal two conclusions seem 
to me clear. No one, I think, can fairly question Dryden’s 
essential consistency in matters political. In his praise of 
Cromwell, in his welcome to Charles, in his support of 
James, he is consistently a Tory, believing throughout that 
in the maintenance of a strong, autocratic government is to 
be found the best assurance of national peace. Equally clear 
is it that Dryden was devoid of any deep feelings of religion, 
that he was quite indifferent, at any rate, to the importance 
of nice distinctions in theology. Religion he regarded as a 
function of the state ; and with perfectly logical consistency 
he desired an authoritative religion which should compel the 
acceptance of all. It is in this spirit that he defends 
the Church of England in Religio Laici. It is his recogni- 
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tion of the fact that only an infallible church can logically 
demand and enforce obedience which leads him to espouse 
the cause of Rome. 

I should not deny that there may have been also an 
undercurrent of more personal conviction. Dryden’s intel- 
lect, if not his heart, may have felt religious questionings, 
Though inclined, as he himself tells us, to scepticism, he 
was not an atheist; and his love of order in ail things makes 
us ready to believe that he often longed for clear certitude 
in matters of religious faith. Several passages might be 
adduced in support of such a belief; but the overwhelming 
evidence of his writings, and the evidence which may be 
drawn from what we know of his character and tempera- 
ment, make us unwilling to accept the theory of a real 
religious conversion, as maintained by Johnson and Scott. 

For the opposite view, which sees in his apostasy mere 
venality and time-serving, there has never been any direct 
evidence. Dryden himself meets the charge with a flat 
denial. In Part III of the Hind and the Panther the Hind 
is made to say :— 

Now for my converts, who, you say, unfed 

Have followed me for miracles of bread. 

Judge not by hearsay, but observe at least, 

If since their change their loaves have been increast. 
The Lion buys no converts ; if he did, 

Beasts would be sold as fast as he could bid. 


Tax those of interest who conform for gain 
Or stay the market of another reign. (221-228. ) 


It cannot be proved that Dryden would have lost by remain- 
ing in the Church of England ; it cannot be proved that he 
gained by leaving it. By changing, he took the risk of 
losing all, as he eventually did, in the “market of another 
reign,” a risk which any clear-sighted observer of the national 
temper must have recognized as a large one. 


Ropert K. Roor. 











XI.—SCHILLER AND HEBBEL, 1830-1840. 


Considered with regard to the author’s intention, nearly 
all of Schiller’s dramas have established their right to be 
ranked among the most successful achievements in German 
literature. They were written for representation on the 
stage before a popular audience ; and throughout the nine- 
teenth century, in spite of the vagaries of literary fashion 
and the frequent hostility of literary men, the German 
people as such remained true to its admiration of Wallenstein 
and Wilhelm Tell. No student of the drama can fail to 
perceive that Schiller is an indispensable presupposition to 
all dramatic production in Germany since his time ; or can 
underestimate the value of his example in all that pertains 
to the architectonics of the drama; or ought to suppose 
that Schiller will not continue to speak from the stage to 
the twentieth century and beyond. But on the other hand 
it cannot be denied that Schiller represents no ne plus ultra 
in the history of the drama; nor that those who found in 
his work the most to take exception to from the point of 
view of artistic unity, dramatic effectiveness and poetic 
value, were the men best qualified to judge. The imitators 
of Schiller all had their day ; but that day is past, and the 
dramatists whose fame increases with the lapse of time were 
for the most part men who did not begin to become great 
until they had emancipated themselves from Schiller’s im- 
mediate influence. Undoubtedly, an imitator seizes upon 
obvious things, externals that lend themselves to manifolding 
methods ; and he usually distorts into a caricature elements 
which in his model have a meaning that does not lie upon 
the surface. Schiller’s most conspicuous trait is a certain 
grandeur of style, which his admirers feel to be idealism, 
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and his critics declare to be occasionally sheer fustian. His 
idealism is an undaunted soaring above the commonplaces of 
life, which may seem freedom from the trammels of reality 
or inadequate representation of actualities, according to the 
temper and attitude of his reader. Schiller builds his phi- 
losophy upon a sense of the tragedy of human life. He 
takes account of the stubborn obstacles to goodness and 
beauty ; he contemplates the individual’s rebellion against 
the moral law and the swiftly ensuing punishment thereof; 
he interprets in symbolical form the contending forces that 
actuated the heroes of history; and in every one of his 
dramas he represents a more or less typical fate of man. 
But it may be said that the men and women whom he 
creates are more often types than characters, that they act 
from motives that are human but are not individual, so that 
his psychology appears in general true or in particular 
naive, according to the expectation with which a penetrating 
mind examines his workmanship. 

The ordinary theatre audience has neither time nor incli- 
nation for penetrating examination, and experience forbids 
us to underestimate even declamation and declamatory 
qualities of style. A measure of naiveté is indispensable 
to the enjoyment of any form of art. But a drama is not 
merely a play to be enacted ; it is also a piece of literature ; 
and a dramatist, or a student of the drama, who speculates 
on the means of literary expression and the things to be 
expressed in dramatic form, cannot long remain in the 
attitude of childlike receptivity which Schiller not improperly 
expected of his auditors. A youth hears or reads with 
sympathetic enthusiasm the speeches of Rudenz or Max 
Piccolomini ; many a mature man has found them repulsive 
to hear and impossible to read. When young, most of the 
successors of Schiller on German soil knew no higher ambi- 
tion than to walk in his footsteps. But Kleist, Grillparzer, 
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and Hebbel, once they had attained maturity, departed from 
Schiller’s ways; Otto Ludwig became his most merciless 
critic; and Hauptmann inaugurated his dramatic career 
under the auspices of a tradition in which Schiller had little 
or no part, but which, immediately inspired by Ibsen, goes 
back through Ibsen to Hebbel. The decisive moment in 
Hebbel’s life, however, was the moment of his escape from 
thraldom to the rhetorical sentimentality of Schiller. 

We run no risk of exaggerating the importance of the 
revelation that came to Hebbel through acquaintance with 
Uhland’s Sangers Fluch. Almost any boy could write the 
verses :* 

‘¢Tugend, Tochter bessrer Welten, 
Schmiickend mit dem schénsten Lohn, 
Thronend in des Bettlers Zelten, 
Thronend auf des Kaisers Thron ; 
Treue wandelt dir zur Seite, 

Unschuld fiihrst du an der Hand— 


Dir zur Rechten steht die Freude, 
Hoffnung folgt im Sterngewand.”’ 


And not every boy could learn from Schiller’s “ Freude, 
schéner Gétterfunken’”’ that warmed-up ardor for abstract 
conceptions is not the mood in which poetic ideas are 
engendered. Uhland taught Hebbel that lyrical poetry 
expresses feeling for objects and not feeling for thoughts. 
Werner has shown?’ that Hebbel learned this lesson as early 
as January, 1831. Hebbel did not indeed immediately 
slough off the scaly rhetoric in which his lyrical utterances 
had glistened ; and it is not surprising that his first attempts 
at dramatic composition should have been copied after the 
works of his most popular predecessor. Nevertheless, it 
is humanly probable that along with the conviction that 


'Hebbels Werke, ed. Werner, Berl., 1901 ff., vit, 14 (1829). 
* Werke, vit, p. xl. 
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312 WILLIAM GUILD HOWARD. 


Schiller was not a lyric poet of the highest type represented 
by Uhland, there also came to Hebbel some doubt as to the 
authority of a playwright, many of whose persons speak jn 
a strain so similar to his lyric style. Werner is undoubtedly 
right in assigning the fragments of Mirandola to the year 
1830, and probably right in the opinion that Uhland’s 
influence deterred Hebbel from completing this palpable 
imitation of Schiller.’ 

Der Vatermord, ein dramaiisches Nachtgemdlde, written 
apparently towards the end of the year 1831, has a totally 
different aspect, and bears, both in the nature of the subject 
and in the laconic treatment, a strong resemblance to the 
manner of Heinrich von Kleist. The bastard Fernando 
unwittingly shoots his father, and begs his mother to curse 
the dead man, so that he may be no ordinary parricide but 
may feel that he has slain the seducer of his mother. The 
confusion of feeling in the breast of the hero is a genuine 
Kleistian motif. To look for any influence’ of Schiller’s 
Braut von Messina in this quasi-operetta is absurd. The 
short story, Der Brudermord® (printed December 8, 1831), 
might with more reason be derived from Kleist’s Familie 
Schroffenstein ; and the little pleasantry, Wie die Kradhwinkler 
ein Gedicht verstehen und auslegen* (printed January 9, 1831), 
is extremely like some of the anecdotes that Kleist published 
in the Berliner Abendblitter. 

There is no evidence that Hebbel read Kleist before 1835. 
But it is clear that he had before then developed a type of 
mind very similar to Kleist’s, and it is significant that his 
first independent and permanently valuable critical pro- 
nouncemeat was a vindication of the poetic and dramatic 


1D, ¢, V, p. XV. 

2 Albert Fries, Vergleichende Studien zu Hebbels Fragmenten, Berl., 1903, 
7 f. 
8 Werke, vii, 6. *]b., 1x, 9. 
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superiority of Kleist to Theodor Kérner. Hebbel’s paper, 
itber Theodor Korner wnd Heinrich von Kleist,' read before 
the “ Wissenschaftlicher Verein” in Hamburg on July 28, 
1835, is a remarkable document, showing a deeper insight 
into the nature of the drama than could be predicated of any 
other German of that time except Grillparzer. With one 
stroke Hebbel corrects the error of an entire generation as 
to Kleist, and he condemns K6rner for precisely the reasons 
that had led to his abandonment of Schiller: “ wiihrend .. . 
Kleist alles hat, was den grossen Dichter und zugleich 
den echten Deutschen macht, ist . . . Korner bloss dafiir 
ergliiht.”* Indeed, Hebbel not only describes Korner as a 
second Schiller, but in contrasting Schiller with Goethe he 
says:* “Schillers Charaktere sind . . . dadurch schén, dass 
sie gehalten sind, Goethes Charaktere dadurch, dass sie nicht 
gehalten sind. Schiller zeichnet den Menschen, der in seiner 
Kraft abgeschlossen ist und, wie ein Erz, nun durch die 
Verhiltnisse erprobt wird ; deswegen war er nur im histo- 
rischen Drama gross. Goethe zeichnet die unendlichen 
Schépfungen des Angenblicks, die ewigen Modifikationen 
des Menschen durch jeden Schritt, den er tut; dies ist das 
Kennzeichen des Genies und es kommt mir vor, als ob ich 
es auch in Heinrich von Kleist entdeckt habe.” By the 
same token that Hebbel discovers this genius in Goethe and 
Kleist, he implies the lack of it in Schiller. There are, I 
think, other implied criticisms of Schiller. Hebbel calls 
Juranitsch an inferior Max Piccolomini‘ without thereby 
committing himself to a high opinion of Max ; for although 
we may not assume that he had already felt the “innere 
Nichtigkeit ”’ of the “leblose Schemen,” Max and Thekla,® 






} Werke, 1x, 31. 3Z. ¢., p. 56. 
*L. ¢., p. 31. *Ib., p. 52. 
5 Werke, x1, 208 (1848). 
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314 WILLIAM GUILD HOWARD. 


it is perhaps not too rash to connect the words, “ dass er, 
wie ein Wahnwitziger, schénen Phrasen zuliebe auf alles 
Verzicht leistet” (p. 44), with Max’s speech, “Thr reisst 
mich weg von meinem Gliick” ( Wall., 2424 ff.). There can 
be no question that what Hebbel says of the development 
of a dramatic character: ‘So ist es Sache des dramatischen 
Dichters, der, wenn er seine Aufgabe kennt, sich bestrebt, 
die Geschichte zu ergiinzen, zu zeigen, wie der Charakter, 
den er sich zum Vorwurf gemacht, geworden ist, was er ist” 
(p. 49)—is true of Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich and not true 
of the ready-made heroes Max and Juranitsch ; and when 
he declares of Kleist’s drama, “das ganze Stiick enthiilt 

nur Charaktere, keine einzige Figur” (p. 40), he 
differentiates Kleist’s work from Kérner’s, but foreshadows 
also the criticism later passed upon K6rner’s model: “ Den 
dramatischen Dichter macht vor allem, wenigstens in der 
modernen Welt, die Kunst, zu individualisieren, d. h. auf 
jedem Punkt der Darstellung Allgemeines und Besonderes' 
so in einander zu mischen, dass eins das andere niemals 
ganz verdeckt, dass das nackte Gesetz, dem alles Lebendige 
gehorcht, der Faden, der durch alle Erscheinungen hindurch- 
liuft, niemals nackt zum Vorschein kommt und _ niemals, 
selbst in den abnormsten Verzerrungen nicht, vollig ver- 
misst wird. Von dieser Kunst besass Schiller nun allerdings 
zu wenig, und wenn seine Figuren zwischen den mit Not- 
wendigkeit im Basreliefstil gehaltenen Charakteren der Alten 
und den markigen, bis in die letzte Faser hinab selbstiindig 
gewordenen Gestalten der Neueren in der Mitte stehen, so 
war das keineswegs Absicht, ging keineswegs, wie man 


! Describing the effect of the revelation that he owed to Uhland, Hebbel 
noted as the first and only rule of art, ‘‘dass sie . . . an der singuliiren 
Erscheinung das Unendliche veranschaulichen solle.’”? Tgb., 5. Jan., 1836 ; 
ed. Werner, 1, p. 29. I refer to volume and page of Werner’s edition. 
Tb. = Tagebiicher ; Br. = Briefe. 
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glauben kénnte, aus einem etwa in héheren Prinzipien 
begriindeten Vermittlungsversuch hervor, sondern war die 
einfache Folge eines inneren Mangels.” ' 

By very nature, Hebbel was closely akin to Kleist. 
Independence, a highly developed sense of individuality, an 
unabashed eagerness to grapple with the most baffling 
problems of existence, uncompromising devotion to the te 
determination of the truth, originality that did not halt at x 
the bounds of eccentricity, fondness for the study of life in fs 
its uncommon and striking phases, and especially an almost : 
morbid preoccupation with the phenomenology of sex—all 
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Pe of these traits they had in common. If, therefore, Hebbel, 

Se being still a very young man, had written a drama in 1835, 
: we should expect it to show some likeness to the dramas i 
‘ of Kleist—perhaps some traces of influence by Kleist—and oy 






should not expect it to be written, as Kérner’s were, in i 
imitation of Schiller. Hebbel’s first completed drama, ' 
Judith, dates from the early winter of 1839-40. But mean- i 
while he had been getting only farther and farther away ' 
from Schiller as a lyric poet and as a dramatist. He notes 
in his diary that Schiller exercises his chief charm upon the re! 
young.” In Heidelberg he comes a thousand paces closer 
to Nature;* he reads Shakspere;* he buries himself in ¥ 
Goethe ;° he writes with cold-blooded judicial precision iy 
short stories® of concentrated horror like Kleist’s; he desires & 
to dedicate a volume of poems to Uhland,’ whom he calls a 
“diesen Mann, den ich unter Deutschlands lebenden und— 















! Werke, x1, 139 (1848). 
2Tyb., 14. Jul., 1835, 1, 13; 5. Jan., 1836, 1, 28. 

8 T9b., 1. Jan., 1837, 1, 105. 

* An Laeiss, 14. Jun., 1836, Br., 1, 65. 

5 Tb., 28. Jun.-1. Jul., 1836, 1, 37 ff. 

® Anna, W., vu, 229 ff. ; completed June 9, 1836. . 
"Br., 4. Jul., 1836, 1, 66. ae 
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Goethe ausgenommen—auch toten Dichtern am meisten 
verehre.”' From Munich he inveighs against “ fine writ- 
ing:” “Der Teufel hole das, was man heutzutage schine 
Sprache nennt; es ist dasselbe in der Dramatik, was die sog. 
schénen Redensarten im Leben sind. Kattun, Kattun, und 
wieder Kattun! Es flimmert wohl, aber es wiirmt nicht. 
Das schreibt sich auch noch, wie so manches Unwesen, von 
Schiller her.”* He defines poetry: “Ich erachte sie [i. ¢., 
die Dichtkunst] fiir einen Geist, der in jede Form der 
Existenz und in jeden Zustand des Existierenden, hinunter- 
steigen, und von jener die Bedingnisse, von diesem die 
Grundfiden erfassen und zur Anschauung bringen soll. 
Sie erlése die Natur zu selbsteigenem, die Menschheit zu 
freiestem und die uns in ihrer Unendlichkeit unerfass- 
bare Gottheit zu notwendigem Leben. Das geschieht freilich 
nicht, wenn wir die Natur in eine ihr nicht gemiisse, sog. 
hdhere Region hiniiber fiihren und z. B. sterbenden Blumen 
unsre Empfindungen und unseren Trost unterlegen. Das 
geschieht nicht, wenn wir mit Schiller des Menschen Ange- 
sicht durch ein Vergrésserungsglas betrachten und den Hintern 
entweder gar nicht, oder durch ein Verkleinerungsglas.”’ * 
We cannot bound the field of Hebbel’s prodigious reading 
in Munich—his diaries and letters teem with references to it. 
Jean Paul and Goethe stand out above all others ; Lessing is 
not neglected ; the Romanticists, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Lenz, Seume, Gibbon, Ben Jonson, Scott, and many others 
are included. There are indications of some attention to 
Schiller. Hebbel appears to have read the Geisterseher even 
in Heidelberg.‘ The letters from which I have just quoted 
imply no recent reading of Schiller; on the contrary, they 


1 An Voss, 14. Jul., 1836, Br., 1, 74. 

2 An Elise, 19. Dez., 1836, Br., 1, 138. 

5 An Rousseau, 30. Dez., 1836, Tgb., 1, 98. 
4 Tgb., 14. Jun., 1836, 1, 36. 
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lend color to the presumption that the writer would be little 
inclined to read him. We find Hebbel, however, reading ' 
A. W. Schlegel’s essay on Dante’s Holle in the third, and 
Heinrich Meyer’s Ideen zu einer kiinftigen Geschichte der 
Kunst in the second number of Schiller’s Horen, and there is 
every probability that he did not omit Schiller’s Briefe iiber 
die disthetische Erziehung des Menschen in the same volume ; but 
he makes no mention of these. Then suddenly he writes to 
Elise :? “ Du wirst Dich wundern, wenn ich Dir sage, dass 
ich zwar noch nicht ausfiihrend, aber doch im Kopf entwer- 
fend, an einer dramatischen Komposition und zwar—an einer 
neuen Jungfrau von Orleans arbeite. Die Schillersche gehort 
ins Wachsfiguren-Kabinett ; der bedeutendste Stoff der Ge- 
schichte ist auf eine unertriigliche Weise verpfuscht. In 
der Geschichte lebt, leidet und stirbt sie schén ; in Schillers 
Trauerspiel—spricht sie schén. Oder kannst Du dies ewige 
Deklamieren und Spreizen aushalten? Ich hab’ eine grosse 
Idee ; der Himmel verleihe mir Ausdauer! Freilich ist vor 
einigen Jahren an die Vollendung nicht zu denken.” A 
month later he writes to Elise:* “Wenn meine Jungfrau 
von Orleans zu Stande kommt, so werd’ ich sie lieber auf den 
Scheiterhaufen als auf die Biihne bringen. Ich verachte das 
deutsche Theater einesteils recht sehr, dann aber—solche 
Verachtung soll bei Schauspieldichtern zuweilen schnell 
voriibergehen—liesse sich’s gar nicht denken, dass in den 
ersten zwanzig Jahren auf den Brettern neben einem Schil- 


1 Tyb., 5. Jan., 1837, 1, 116 f. 

217. Jan., 1837, Br., 1, 145. 

On January 6, 1837, Schiller’s Jungfrau was played in Hamburg ; cf. 
Johannes Hoffmann, Schillers Maria Stuart und Jungfrau von Orleans auf der 
Hamburger Biihne in den Jahren 1801-1848, Greifswald, 1906, p. 47. 
Hebbel had encouraged Elise to go to the theatre (letter of Nov. 29, 1836, 
Br. 1, 123), and it is possible that she attended this performance and wrote 
him about it. 

*15. Feb., 1837, Br., 1, 170. 
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lerschen Stiick ein anderes, das denselben Stoff behandelte, 
fortkiime. Zudem ist Schillers Jungfrau eine echte Theater- 
Jungfrau ; neben diesem Pfau wiirde ein einfach-edles Mid- 
chen, das, nachdem Gott durch seinen schwachen Arm ein 
Wunder ins Leben gerufen, vor sich selbst, wie vor einem 
dunklen Geheimnis, zuriickschauderte, schlecht figurieren.” 

If we ask what put into Hebbel’s head the “ great idea ” 
for a dramatic composition on the subject of the Maid of 
Orleans, the answer may be that he suddenly realized that in 
Schiller’s Jungfrau this idea was not expressed—of such 
sudden flashes of inspiration his private papers show reflec- 
tions enough—it is possible also that the idea was the fruit 
of meditation on the subject as treated—or not treated—by 
Schiller ; it is quite conceivable, as Kuh suggests,' that Heb- 
bel heard something about the Maid from Josef Gérres. Heb- 
bel’s words to Elise lay stress on the historical character and 
would seem to indicate that he approached the subject from 
that side, that he had acquired new insight through the recent 
acquisition of new historical information, and looked back 
upon Schiller’s play from the vantage ground of supposedly 
superior wisdom. We may bear in mind his confession,’ 
“Tch kann das Licht, das mir leuchten soll, recht gern bei 
einem anderen anziinden, obgleich ich, wenn er nicht zur 
Hand wire, allerdings bald meine Fihigkeit, selbst Feuer zu 
schlagen, entdecken miéchte,” and must yet say that if at this 
time Schiller’s Jungfrau gave Hebbel any light on the dra- 
matic possibilities of the subject, the process was a lucus « 
non lucendo. 

The relative importance of Schiller’s drama and the study 
of historical sources in the further development of Hebbel’s 
“idea” must appear from the records of his life and work 


1 Biogr., Wien, 1877, 1, 303; cf. Tgb., 1. Jan., 1837, 1, 106. 
2 Tyb., 5. Jan., 1837, 1,117. 
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in Munich, and we must note all of the records that have 

any bearing on Hebbel’s general attitude toward Schiller. 

The next things that we find are oracular: “ Wiederholen 

alter Lektiire ist der sicherste Probierstein gewonnener 

weiterer Bildung. Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans ist ein 

grosses Dichterwerk.”' Whether the two sentences have 

any connection with each other is altogether uncertain. But 

if they have, and Hebbel has revised his opinion after a new 

perusal of Schiller’s drama, what are we to understand by 

“ Dichterwerk” ? The answer to this question is probably 
to be found in a letter to Elise:* “Es fallt mir ein, dass 
ich in irgend einem meiner Briefe an Dich iiber Schiller und 
namentlich iiber seine Jungfrau von Orleans ein albernes und 
kindisches Urteil gefiaillt habe. Dies kam daher, weil ich 
Schiller in der Zeit meiner Reife nicht mehr gelesen hatte 
und die Eindriicke, die er auf mich als Knaben und jungen 
Menschen gemacht, mit den Eindriicken, die er iiberhaupt 
macht, verwechselte. Schiller ist ein grosser Dichter und 
die Jungfrau von Orleans ist ein grosses Gedicht. Doch gilt 
mein altes Urteil iiber ihn in voller Ausdehnung in Bezug 
auf seine lyrischen Hervorbringungen ; diese sind wirklich 
die kalten Friichte des V erstandes, nicht die charakteristischen 
Ergiisse eines erregten Gemiits. Auch hab’ ich keineswegs 
den Gedanken aufgegeben, selbst eine Jungfrau von Orleans 
zu schreiben; meine Idee hat mit der Schillerschen durchaus 
keine Verwandtschaft, wodurch sie nicht gewinnt, aber auch 
nicht verliert.” In view of Hebbel’s intellectual honesty 
and habitual accuracy of statement, we may unhesitatingly 
deduce from this passage several important conclusions: (1) 
on January seventeenth, 1837, Hebbel had not recently read 
Schiller’s Jungfrau; (2) before June eighteenth, perhaps 
about April first, he did reread it ; (3) his “idea,” having no 


1 Tgb., 4. Apr., 1837, 1, 151. 
718, Jun., 1837, Br., 1, 215. 
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relation to Schiller’s, is not affected by this rereading ; (4) he 
has not altered his intention to write a Jungfrau von Orleans; 
(5) he feels that he has done an injustice to the poetic merits 
of Schiller’s Jungfrau ; (6) his former opinion was one-sided 
and prejudiced because, on the one hand, he blamed Schiller 
for not treating the subject as he himself would have done, 
and, on the other hand, he laid too much stress on defects of 
outer form ; (7) his opinion of Schiller’s lyrical productions 
remains unchanged ; and (8) by “grosses Dichterwerk”’ he 
means “ grosses Gedicht’”’—an idea germane to his remarks 
about Thorwaldsen’s Schiller in a letter to Amalie Schoppe.' 
Be it observed, however, that Hebbel, writing to Elise, “dem 
einfachen Midchen,”? and writing in a spirit of unusual 
large-heartedness, might well revoke a judgment which tended 
to interfere with the naive enjoyment of a dramatic work as 
poetry without having modified his own critical opinion of its 
dramatic qualities. He does not call Schiller’s Jungfrau 
“ein grosses Drama ;”’ nor does he give any hint here of the 
qualities which now seem to him to make it great as poetry. 

So far as I am aware, Hebbel made no further reference 
to Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans in the diary or the letters 
written in Munich. There are indeed references to Schiller 
and to the Maid of Orleans. On August thirteenth, 1837, 
Hebbel copies without comment, from Eckermann, Goethie’s 
extraordinary explanation of the reproof administered to 
Johannes Parricida by Tell :* “Es ist kaum begreiflich— 
sagte Goethe—allein Schiller war dem Einfluss der [/. von] 


Frauen unterworfen, wie andere auch.” During the ensuing 


125, Mai, 1837, Br., 1, 209. The word Gedicht does not, of course, ex- 
clude the idea ‘‘drama’’—in a letter to Amalie Schoppe, Hebbel calls his 
Judith ‘‘ ein Gedicht,’’ Br., 25. Mai, 1840, 11, 61—neither does it suggest 
dramatic qualities. 

* Cf. his letter to Elise dated 20. Sept., 1837, Br., 1, 227. 

* Tob. , 1, 191. 
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months he jots down general observations having to do 
with lyrical poetry, and presupposing no recent reading of 
Schiller: “Alles Risonnement (und dahin gehért doch auch 
was Schiller unter der Firma des Sentimentalen als Poesie 
einschmuggeln will) ist einseitig und gewihrt dem Geist und 
dem Herzen keine weitere Titigkeit, als die der einfachen 
Verneinung oder Bejahung ;”' and “ Schiller in seinen lyr. 
Gedichten hat eigentlich nur Gefiihl fiir Gedanken. Doch 
haben seine Gedichte, diese seltsamen Monstra, Spiritus 
genug, um sich noch lange in ihrem eigenen Spiritus zu 
erhalten.” ? Then, on March sixth, 1838, more than eight 
months after Hebbel, so far as we know,.had said a word 
about Schiller’s Jungfrau, he wrote in his diary :* “ Die 
Gottheit selbst, wenn sie zur Erreichung grosser Zwecke 
auf ein Individuum unmittelbar einwirkt und sich dadurch 
einen willkiirlichen Eingriff (setzen wir den Fall, so miissen 
wir ihm die korrespondierenden Ausdriicke gestatten) ins 
Weltgetriebe erlaubt, kann ihr Werkzeug vor der Zermal- 
mung durch dasselbe Rad, das es einen Augenblick aufhielt 
oder anders lenkte, nicht schiitzen. Dies ist wohl das vor- 
nehmste tragische Motiv, das in der Geschichte der Jung- 
frau von Orleans liegt. Eine Tragédie, welche diese Idee 
abspiegelte, wiirde einen grossen Eindruck hervorbringen 
durch den Blick in die ewige Ordnung der Natur, die die 
Gottheit selbst nicht stéren darf, ohne es biissen zu miissen. 
(Besser auszufiihren).”” This supremely important para- 
graph may include more than the “idea” confided to Elise 
February ninetenth, 1837, but it appears to be a develop- 
ment of that idea; it deals with the history of the Maid, 
and has nothing to do with Schiller’s tragedy. On the tenth 


1Jb., 3. Sept., 1837, 1, 194. 
*Tyb., 22. Okt., 1837, 1, 198. 
5 Jb., 1, 216. 
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of March, 1838, Hebbel witnessed a performance of Wa/len- 
stein,’ and in a series of queries vainly tries to determine 
the fundamental idea, the significance of the element of 
fate, the meaning of the parts played by the hero, by Max, 
and by Thekla.? The tone is one of irritation with an 
author who has failed to grasp and make manifest the 
essence of his subject. What is meant by the abbreviated 
memorandum ® in the margin of the diary opposite February 
16, 1838, I do not know: “d.13. Mirz. Subserib. auf 
Schiller.” If any sort of subscription is referred to, we 
may infer that Hebbel once more came into direct contact 
with some of Schiller’s works.‘ On the thirtieth of March 
he couples Schiller with his favorite Jean Paul. Wondering 
whether his resources suffice to meet the highest demands of 
poetry, Hebbel exclaims, “welch ein Tor wir’ ich, wenn 
ich hierauf Ja zu sagen wagte, bevor die Welt Ja gesagt 
hat. Fehlt doch Miannern wie Jean Paul und Schiller dazu 
noch gar manches.”° This is respectful, though critical ; 
it recognizes distinction in general, but also shortcomings in 
particulars, Shortly after,° Hebbel lays down a law for the 
dramatist which, whatever its bearing, is too significant to 
be passed over: “ Wenn der Dichter Charaktere dadurch zu 
zeichnen sucht, dass er sie selbst sprechen liisst, so muss er 
sich hiiten, sie iiber ihr eigenes Innere sprechen zu lassen. 
Alle ihre Ausserungen miissen sich auf etwas Ausseres 
beziehen ; nur dann spricht sich ihr Inneres farbig und 
kraftig aus, denn es gestaltet sich nur in den Reflexen der 


1 Tgb., 1, 221 f. 
2Cf. Werke, 1x, 396, 417; Tob., 8. Jan., 1847, m1, 161: ‘‘die villige 
Ideenlosigkeit des Wallenstein.’’ 
3 Tgb., 1, 214. 
*On Apr. 3 Hebbel cites a sentence from the Abjfall der Niederlande ; T9b., 
I, 231. 
5 An Elise, Br., 1, 275. 
63. Apr., 1838, Tyb., 1, 232. 
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Welt und des Lebens.” That is to say, introspection, 
analysis of emotions, monologistic exposition of motives and 
intentions, in short, self-consciousness, in a dramatic char- 
acter, are undramatic—they are lyrical.' Hebbel cautions 
us,? “Man muss Schiller immer in seinen einzelnen Be- 
strebungen betrachten, wenn man gegen ihn nicht ungerecht 
werden will ;” and yet the next time he speaks of Schiller,’ 
half a year later, he declares, “Schiller ist weit mehr lyri- 
scher Dichter in seinen Dramen, als in seinen Gedichten.” 
This is no compliment, from Hebbel’s or any other point of 
view: Schiller, who puts such eloquent speeches into the 
mouths of his persons instead of letting them reveal their 
characters in action, who makes these persons talk about 
effects within themselves rather than about causes outside them- 
selyves—Schiller writes tirades for persons which are more 
lyrical than his poems, because he can so far identify himself 
with these persons as to feel with them, and in the warmth 
of this sympathy utters feeling—“ feeling for thoughts,” 
since both the persons and their emotions have no existence 
except in his mind—more genuine than can be found in 
poems, the very element of which is the feeling of an 
individual soul as it reacts upon its environment. 

There remain only two data and these are of little moment. 


'Cf. ‘“‘Gefithl ist das unmittelbar von innen heraus wirkende Leben. 
Die Kraft, es zu begrenzen und darzustellen, macht den lyr. Dichter,’’ 
T9b., 24. Okt., 1835, 1, 24. ‘* Die lyrische Poesie soll das Menschenherz 
seiner schénsten, edelsten und erhebendsten Gefiihle teilhaftig machen. 
Dies ist die beste Definition,’ 7d., 5. Okt., 1838, 1, 274. ‘‘ Uhlands Lyrik 
liegt durchaus zergliedernde Darstellung der Gemiitsregung zum Grunde,’’ 
Ib., 10. Febr., 1838, 1, 213. ‘‘ Der Mensch kann nichts Gemeines tun, er 
kann nur gemein denken und empfinden. Seine Handlungen selbst sind 
nur Stoff, an welchem sein Inneres sich bewiihrt,’’ /b., 24. Nov., 1838, 1, 
286. ‘Ein dramatisches Werk, vorgelesen, wirkt wie ein lyrisches,’’ Jb., 
28. Okt., 1839, 1, 400. 

* Tgb., 1. Mai, 1838, 1, 246. 

’T9b., 1. Dez., 1838, 1, 299. 
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On the twenty-eighth of December, 1838, Hebbel refers to the 
Briefwechsel zwisehen Schiller wnd Wilhelm von Humboldt. 
which, according to Werner,’ he drew from the library on the 
twenty-first ; and finally he says,” “Schiller ist alles, was das 
Individuum sein kann, was sich selbst gibt, ohne sich selbst 
zu erkennen, und in der Meinung, etwas Héheres zu geben,” 

If we now review this series of utterances and endeavor to 
follow the operations of Hebbel’s mind, so far as Schiller was 
concerned, during the two years that they cover, we perceive 
that Hebbel was at the end of the period more discriminating, 
fairer, more respectful, more inclined to see things as in 
themselves they really were, than at the beginning. It does 
not appear, however, that his real opinions underwent any 
considerable change, or that he became any less conscious of 
the fundamental difference between Schiller and himself. 
At the beginning, he is offended by Schiller’s “ fine writing” 
and distorting idealization. Before long, however, he dis- 
tinguishes between a drama and a poem, between a dramatist 
and a poet. Asa dramatist, Schiller fails to give form to 
ideas such as Hebbel conceives ; his dramatic characters are 
often mere mouthpieces for lyrical effusions; his poetry is 
not spontaneous and original but more or less self-conscious, 
as if springing from the secondary source of the understand- 
ing instead of a primary source in the senses; he is no lyric 
poet ; but one must not fail to do justice to certain aspects of 
his work because one does not approve the whole, or because 
one’s own genius sees things in different relations and 
expresses things with a different purpose and with different 
means ; Schiller’s works bear, all of them, the stamp of a 
great and admirable personality. 

Some of Schiller’s works Hebbel certainly read in Munich, 
but they are all but lost in the mass of literature in which he 


1 Tyb., 1, 305. 2 Jb., 2. Feb., 1839, 1, 313. 
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delved. Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans may have contrib- 
uted something to Hebbel’s plan of a tragedy on the same 
subject ; but no less than four other possible sources of infor- 
mation were accessible to him, and of these, two are known 
to have been in his hands. On the thirteenth of April, 1837, 
his friend Emil Rousseau joined him in Munich ; and Rous- 
seau owned a copy of Rotteck’s Weltgeschichte.' Gottfried 
Arnold’s Unpartheyische Kirchen- wnd Ketzer-Historie has 
a paragraph (1, XV, V, § 2) on “die beriihmte Johannam 
Dareiam von Orleans ;” and Hebbel noted the title of this 
work in the margin of his diary,’ opposite January 5, 1838. 
On the sixth of June, 1838, however, Hebbel received from 
the library a copy of Friedrich Schlegel’s Geschichte der 
Jungfrau von Orleans,* immediately before or after he had 
written in his diary,‘ “ Die Jungfrau von Orleans wiire als 
Novelle (a la Kleist) zu behandeln ;” and on the thirteenth 
of June, 1838, he drew from the library Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans by Guido Gorres.® Let us recall the chronology : 
Hebbel’s explicit references to Schiller’s Jungfrau fall in the 
first six months of the year 1837. On January 17 he com- 
municates his “ great idea”’ to Elise ; on February 15 he calls 
Schiller’s heroine a “ peacock ;”” about April first he (proba- 
bly) rereads Schiller’s play ; on April 13 Rousseau comes to 
Munich, perhaps with a Rotteck already in his possession ; 
on June 18 Hebbel calls Schiller’s drama “a great poem.” 
In 1838, he may have read Arnold, in January ; on March 
6 he formulates the tragic motif in the story of the Maid of 
Orleans ; in June, Friedrich Schlegel and Guido Gérres are 
in his hands, the subject is still on his mind; in December, 
Schiller seems to him a greater lyric poet in his dramas than 
in his lyrical poems. 


1Cf. Br., 1, 346. 2 Tyb., 1, 205. 
*Berl., 1802; cf. Tyb., 1, 432. ‘ Tyb., 1, 250. 
° Regensburg, 1834, 2. Aufl., 1835; cf. Tgb., 1, 432. 
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In the absence of incontestable evidence to the contrary, 
these facts would seem to establish the conclusion that 
Schiller had as little to do with the development of Hebbel’ 
“idea” as he had to do with the first conception of it, 
Hebbel was interested in the Maid of Orleans as a historic] 
character. She was only one of several such characters! 
that he then thought of as subjects for dramatic treatment, 
Such were Napoleon, Julian the Apostate, Alexander the 
Great, the Emperor Maximinus, Genoveva (or rather Golo) 
and Judith—all of them individuals whose very greatness, 
or particular fate, made them conspicuous examples of the 
dualism that Hebbel saw in every human life. In his diary 
he notes the salient points of these characters. We nowhere 
find any elaboration of plots like the schemes preserved in 
Schiller’s private papers. Hebbel discovers tragic characters 
in historians, such as Gibbon. It is not probable that the 
impulse to write a Napoleon came from Grabbe, whose 
bombast Hebbel condemned, but from Maitland, Las Cases 
and O’Meara, whose narratives he read. For the character 
of the Maid of Orleans Hebbel could have got little inspira- 
tion from Schiller, in whose work he missed significant 
characterization ; and the very notion of treating this subject 
in narrative form emphasizes Hebbel’s concern for the 
character and his unconcern about the theatrical treatment 


of it by Schiller.’ 


1Cf. Werke, v, 41 ff. 

2On Dec. 27, 1841, Hebbel wrote in his diary, ‘‘Auch das tiefste, geist- 
reichste Wort, was der Mensch spricht, verweht und verliert ... . seine 
Bedeutung durch ein erzeugtes zweites oder drittes, nur er selbst dauert 
und bleibt. Ein gemeiner Gedanke, méchte man sagen. Allerdings, aber 
ich wollte, er wiirde noch etwas gemeiner, er finde auch im Gebiete der 
Kunst Anwendung, dann wiirde man erkennen, dass im Dramatischen 
selbst die schénsten und gewichtigsten Reden, wie man sie bei Schiller auf 
jeder Seite findet, niemals fiir Charaktere entschiidigen kénnen.’’ 1), 
11, 127. For the sake of completeness the three references to Schiller 
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Individual character, by which a typical human destiny 
is exemplified, seemed to Hebbel from the beginning to the 
end of his career the only proper subject for treatment in a 
serious drama. Nor did he fail to distinguish the different 
manifestations of character depending upon sex. It is at 
least suggestive that only a week after the first mention of 
a Jungfrau von Orleans Hebbel writes to Elise,' “Wenn Du 
einmal etwas in Mark und Bein Dringendes lesen willst, so 
lies die Iphigenie von Goethe. Lieber Junge, den es in den 
Fingern jiickt—ich bin kein solcher, das weisst Du—da 
sieh hin und lerne, dass es besser ist, die Finger abzubeissen, 
als damit zu schreiben. O, wenn man an Iphigeniens 
Monolog kommt : 


‘Vor meinen Ohren tént das alte Lied’ [v. 1718 ff. ] 


da springt ’s Herz aus einander.” It is perhaps with some 
recollection of Iphigenie’s words, “ Wie eng-gebunden ist 
des Weibes Gliick”’ (v. 29), that on the nineteenth of 


February, 1837, he writes to Gravenhorst,’ “ Fiir das Weib 
gehért der beschriinkteste, der engste Kreis. Fiir sie gerinnt 
das Welt-All in einen Tropfen zusammen.” In the essay, 
Uber Korner und Kleist (1835), Hebbel had declared,’ “ Das 
Drama schildert den Gedanken, der Tat werden will durch 


during the year 1839 may be here adduced from the diary ; there are none 
in 1840. ‘‘Schillers Talent war so gross, dass er durch die Unnatur selbst 
zu wirken wusste ;’’ 3. Apr., 1839, Jgb., 1, 347. ‘‘Schillers Poesie tut 
immer erst einen Schritt itiber die Natur hinaus und sehnt sich dann 
nach ihr zuriick;”’ 19. Okt., 1839, Tyb., 1, 385. ‘‘ Wie soll die Liebe 
zum Echten sich iiussern, wenn nicht im Hass gegen das Schlechte? In 
Anlass des Gespriichs iiber Schiller, wodurch die Kirchenriitin sich verletzt 
fand ;” 30. Dez., 1839, Tyb., 1, 420. In this conversation Hebbel seems to 
have spoken with his accustomed impulsive fierceness, and the good lady, 
who doubtless did not understand his meaning at all, must have thought 
him a “‘Schillerhasser’’ indeed. 

1 Br., 24. Jan., 1837, 1, 159. 

*Tb., 1, 136. 3 Werke, 1x, 35. 
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Handeln oder Dulden.” With just ridicule he now says: 
“ Die Weiber aktiv zu machen, um sie zeichnen zu konnen, 
ist ein Kniff Laubes.” His own view, on the contrary, 
was,” “ Durch Dulden Tun: Idee des Weibes.” 

Besides the Jungfrau von Orleans, Hebbel conceived jy 
Munich the idea of the tragedies Maria Magdalene, Judith, 
and Genoveva. In the preface to the first edition of Judith 
(1840), he described how this subject dawned upon his 
mind :* “Das Faktum, dass ein verschlagenes Weil yor 
Zeiten einem Helden den Kopf abschlug, liess mich gleich- 
giiltig, ja es empérte mich in der Art, wie die Bibel es zum 
Teil erzihlt. Aber ich wollte in Bezug auf den zwischen 
den Geschlechtern anhiingigen grossen Prozess den Unter- 
schied zwischen dem echten, urspriinglichen Handeln und 
dem blossen Sich-Selbst-Herausfordern in einem Bilde zeich- 
nen, und jene alte Fabel, die ich fast vergessen hatte und 
die mir in der Miinchener Galerie vor einem Gemiilde des 
Giulio Romano einmal an einem triiben Novembermorgen 
wieder lebendig wurde, bot sich mir als Anlehnungspunkt 
dar.” There was, to be sure, no Judith by Giulio Romano 
in Munich at that time, and there are in the diary no 
references to visits to the gallery; but Hebbel may have 
meant Domenichino’s Judith in the Ale Pinakothek,‘ and | 
see no reason for distrusting the allusion to a picture. 
Hebbel’s memory was tenacious, but he might easily confuse 
the names of two artists about whom he knew little. In the 
poem Hin Geburtstag auf der Reise (1852) he again testifies 
to the conception of Judith in Munich.’ I should be inclined 


1T'9b., 6. Dez., 1838, 1, 301. 

2 T9b., 24. Feb., 1839, 1, 338. 5 Werke, 1, 410. 

*Cf. Werner, Biogr., Berl., 1905, 107. Hebbel was in the Pinakothek 
on Jan. 1, 1837; cf. an Elise, Br. 1, 150. 

5 Werke, vi, 250; cf. also Letter, 23. Febr., 1863, an Englinder, Br., 
vu, 303. 
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to assume that the November in question was of the year 
1838, and should connect with Hebbel’s meditation on the 
problem of Judith a passage in the letter to Elise dated 
November twentieth :' “ Lest das Kdathchen von Heilbronn 
von dem gewaltigen, herrlichen, ungliicklichen Kleist, den 
niemand lobte, nicht einmal Goethe, was ihm Gott verzeihe. 
Da ist reine, edle Weiblichkeit dargestellt, und zwar im 
Kampf mit sich selbst, nicht mit einer rohen gemeinen 
Birenseele; das ist der Triumph des Weibes.”” Hebbel 
encloses his romance, Schén Hedwig? (composed November 7, 
1838), a variation on the theme of Kdathchen. Kithchen and 
Hedwig are true to their feminine nature, and by patience 
triumph over obstacles; Klara (in Maria Magdalene), Judith, 
and Genoveva represent the tragedy of womanhood because, 
for different reasons, obedience to their feminine instincts is 
a challenge to fate; and Joan of Arc, as Hebbel conceived 
her character, was also a pure and natural woman “im 
Kampf mit sich selbst,” a woman whom fate raised far 
above her sphere, and could not then save from destruction. 

In the summer of 1840 Hebbel wrote for Berendsohn’s 
Wohlfeilste Volksbibliothek a prose Geschichte der Jungfrau 
von Orleans *—ostensibly the work of “ Dr. J. F. Franz,” 
but none the less characteristic of its real author. Hebbel 
compiled his material from Guido Gérres‘ and from 
Fouqué’s® Geschichte der Jungfrau von Orleans nach authen- 
tischen Urkunden und dem franzisischen Werke des Le Brun 
de Charmettes, Berlin 1826, although he saw fit to make 
no mention of Fouqué and cited Charmettes® as his source. 
Since he failed to carry out his plan of a dramatization of the 
subject, this historical treatment of it has much more than 


1 Br., 1, 360f. * Werke, vi, 172. 3 Werke, 1x, 223 ff. 
* An Elise, 26. Jul., 1840, Br., 11, 90. 
5Cf. Werner, Werke, 1x, p. xxvii ff., and Biogr., 139. 
® Werke, 1x, 255. 
9 
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intrinsic importance ; but intrinsically it is a highly respect- 
able performance, in which Hebbel, for all his dependence 
upon his predecessors as to matters of fact, maintains no 
little independence jn the weighing of evidence ; and s 
groups and interprets his material as to give a clear and 
readable exposition of his personal views. He admits that 
Johanna is the most mysterious character in history,' con- 
ceives her for himself, however, as “eine religids-naive 
[Natur], bei der sich jeder Gedanke in Anschauung und 
jedes Gefiihl in Tat verwandelte.”?  Religiés-naiv describes 
his own attitude toward his subject. He expresses a reli- 
gious veneration for history as the record and the evidence 
of a divine teleology in human affairs, assuming divine inter- 
vention during great crises to secure in fact a solution of 
problems which in idea were already solved. He accepts 
without question the divine sanction of Johanna’s mission, 
representing her as from first to last filled with the divine 
spirit and unhesitatingly acting in accordance with its inspira- 
tion. She nowhere denies her nature as a simple-minded, 
pure, and child-like maiden,‘ whom God has chosen to be 
the mouthpiece of his truth ;° and Hebbel refuses credence 
to his sources when they attribute actions to her that are 
not in accord with this character.6 He dwells upon the 
rustic life of her youth, which differed from that of her 
playmates only in being more deeply rooted in religion than 
theirs, and in bringing her ere long into direct communica- 
tion with voices from on high. Thus she became “die 
Auserwiihlte des Herrn, die mit Kinderhand in die Speichen 
des Schicksals eingreifen sollte ;”’ and thereafter she lived 
in and for this idea, taking the unwonted duty upon herself 


1D, ey pe 356. 2 Ibid. 3P, 238, 
‘Cf. pp. 286, 287, 311, 316, 323. 
SP, 313. *E. g., p. 281. TP, 247. 
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as a self-sacrificing woman,’ but retiring to the closet of 
her own heart when duty was done ;* proving her warrant 
by prophecy that became fulfilled ; and leading to the accom- 
plishment of great deeds that had been despaired of,—an 
avenging angel against the enemies of God and France, but 
at the same time a woman who shuddered at bloodshed,* 
and who never killed a human being.‘ 

In the margin of Hebbel’s diary for April, 1840, we find 
the sentences,’ “ Das echte Idyll entsteht, wenn ein Mensch 
innerhalb des ihm bestimmten Kreises als gliicklich und 
abgeschlossen dargestellt wird. So lange er sich in diesem 
Kreise hilt, hat das Schicksal keine Macht iiber ihn.” 
They are no less pertinent than the declaration of August 
13, 1840,° “ Zur Jungfrau von Orleans ist fiir die poetische 
Gestaltung die Naivetit der Schliissel. Als der Konig ihr 
nicht glauben will: ‘ Versiindigt euch nicht; wenn ihr, 
fiir den das alles geschehen soll, es nicht glauben kénnt, wie 
soll ich, die es ausfiihren soll, es glauben?’ (von mir). Als 
sie gar fliehen will und die Stimmen es ihr abraten, springt 
sie vom Turm herab und denkt, Gott wird mich schon 
unterstiitzen, wenn ich nur den Anfang mache (historisch).” 

A month earlier, while in the midst of his work on the 
Geschichte, Hebbel wrote,’ “ Was der Behandlung der Jung- 
frau von Orleans, als Drama, sehr entgegen steht, ist der 
erbiirmliche Charakter des Kénigs, um dessentwillen alles 
geschieht. Freilich stehen die Volksinteressen im Hinter- 
grunde, aber als letztes Motiv, der Kénig ist das niichste. 
Schiller scheint dies gar nicht gefiihlt zu haben. Dass 
Frankreich selbstindig bleiben, dass Gott ein Wunder tun 
musste, um dies zu veranlassen: dies war nétig, weil von 
Frankreich die Revolution ausgehen sollte.” Johanna 


'P, 314. 2P. 298. *P, 282. *P. 329. 
5 Tob., 1, 34. 6 Tob., 11, 58. 
719b., 27. Jul., 1840, 1, 55. 
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incurred her fate because she left the bounds of her appointed 
and natural sphere; she left them in naive and unquestioning 
obedience to the call of duty ; this duty was to preserve the 
French nationality in order that France itself ‘might fulfil a 
mission to emancipate the modern world. Johanna served a 
greater cause than she knew, or any one could know in her 
time—she, from motives of pure altruism, and those whom 
she led to victory, pursuing as selfish and temporary ends the 
objects of Eternal solicitude. Hebbel regrets that the Ger- 
mans, having in Schiller’s drama a sentimental, unnaturally 
cruel, and untimely weak Johanna, have overlooked the 
poetry and pathos in the life of the real Johanna of history :! 
‘“‘ Kin beriihmter deutscher Dichter, der Johanna zum Gegen- 
stand eines Dramas machte und das Naive ihrer Natur in 
einem See von Sentimentalitiit ertrinkte, legt ihr auf der 
andern Seite einen férmlichen Trieb zum Wiirgen und 
Morden in die Seele, der sich nicht, wie es psychologisch 
gewesen wire, bei dem Anblick des ersten Bluts, das sie 
vergoss, in sein Gegenteil umwandelt, sondern der sich erst 
bricht, als sie sich plétzlich, mitten im Gewiihl der Schlacht 
und in der Hitze des Kampfes, in einen der Feinde verliebt. 
Leider ist dies Drama, in Deutschland wenigstens, bekannter 
geworden, als Johannas wirkliche Geschichte, die dasselbe 
doch an echter Poesie, wenn Poesie anders im Erfassen des 
Kerns der Dinge und nicht im hohlen Uberpinseln der Wahr- 
heit mit idealer Schminke besteht, unendlich iibertrifft.”’ 

A critic who believes firmly in the essential difference 
between the modern drama and that of Schiller, Dr. O. E. 
Lessing, has said? that Die Jungfrau von Orleans comes 
nearer in idea to meeting Hebbel’s requirements than any 
other of Schiller’s plays. In its more obvious aspects, 


1 Geschichte, Werke, 1x, 267. 
2 Grillparzer und das neue Drama, Miinchen, 1905, p. 154. 
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Schiller’s idea is this: a young peasant girl, miraculously 
inspired to arouse the sentiment of patriotism in a disin- 
tegrated nation, becomes in her own person the incarnation 
of the categorical imperative “ for God and our native land.” 
She encourages the timid, unites the estranged, and leads 
armies to victory. Called, however, to mortal hatred of 
the enemies of France, she proves unequal to her task of 
exterminating them all, by yielding, shortly before her goal 
is reached, to the natural feminine instinct of love for one 
of these enemies. Conscious that this yielding is a betrayal 
of her trust, she cannot defend herself against the charge 
that the trust itself was no divine commission ; for she feels 
guilty and must atone, even though her guilt is not that 
alliance with the devil of which she is accused. She departs 
in shame, but is privileged to return, and by dying on the 
field of battle, she gives the ultimate and convincing proof 
of absolute devotion to a cause which through her very 
sacrifice is seen to be divine. With true dramatic instinct, 
Schiller seized in this subject the opportunity of treating 
in typical persons the constituent elements of the two great 
nations contending for mastery in France, dwelling espe- 
cially upon the representatives of the different social classes 
among the French, and showing how Johanna first brought 
them, even the King, into true relations to the national 
ideal.' The effective manipulation of battle-scenes had now 
become second nature to him. If, however, we look a little 
below the surface, we see that however much attention 
Schiller gave to the action, the characters, and their his- 
torical setting, his real interest in the subject was not in the 
history, nor in the persons and their doings, but in the fate 
of Johanna as illustrating in a new sphere “das Los des 
Schénen auf der Erde.’”’ Johanna comes, as it were, from 


1 Cf. Eugen Kiihnemann, Schiller, Miinchen, 1905, 527 ff. 
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another world to ennoble and uplift this world, and her 
experience is that of every saint and prophet: she must 
first overcome incredulity ; for a brief season she is extolled 
as the bringer of success; but hard hearts turn away from 
her when success is won, and no champion arises to defend 
her from the accusations of well-meaning but unintelligent 
error ; so that she can establish the truth only by becoming 
a martyr to it. 

It was only with reference to this less obvious aspect of 
Schiller’s idea that Hebbel could later say,’ “ Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans ist Schillers héchste bewusste Konzeption.” In 
still another respect, however, Hebbel saw *—likewise, so 
far as we know, later than in the period to which this paper 
is limited—that Schiller’s idea included a sense of the 
tragic in individual life similar to his own conception of 
tragedy: Johanna performs her miracles and feats of arms 
as the instrument of a higher power ; she shudders to resign 
herself to this service, but having once entered upon it, is 
no longer herself; hence her unnaturalness is no reproach 
to her but is an act of Providence, like all her acts committed 
in His name. Such a situation, however, is potentially 
tragic in the case of any human being. From the pinnacle 
to which an individual has been lifted so far above his 
natural station a fall is easy and a single misstep means 
death: so that even the particular fault of Johanna—to 
which Hebbel never became reconciled, and for which 
Schiller indeed made scant preparation in the previous expo- 
sition of her character—has, as a fault, human and natural, 
a certain symbolical significance. The willingness of the 
spirit and the weakness of the flesh, the inadequacy of 
human nature to the demands of a superhuman task— 


1 Tgb., 13. Feb., 1850, m1, 353. 
? Werke, x1, 283 ff. (1849). 
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specifically, the failure of a woman to subordinate her 
womanhood to the exactions of an ideal, be it never so lofty 
and all-compelling : this was genuinely tragic. 

Whatever we may hold Hebbel’s opinion of Schiller’s 
Jungfrau to have been in the decade under discussion—and 
it is fair to leave questions of style and external form 
entirely out of account—there car be no doubt, I think, 
that the difference between the two poets was caused by an 
aboriginal difference in point of view. Schiller’s tragedy 
may be said to be a variation on the theme, Das Ideal und 
das Leben. If Hebbel had written a Jungfrau von Orleans, 
its theme would have been Das Leben. Hebbel would have 
been less philosophical, and also more philosophical than 
Schiller: he would have taken a simpler problem, but would 
have solved it the more convincingly by first reducing it to 
its lowest terms. The idea of Schiller’s play is not unlike 
the idea of Grillparzer’s Sappho. Both Johanna and Sappho 
betray the ideal by yielding to the insistent demands of life. 
But neither Schiller nor Grillparzer debates his problem in 
its simple and inevitable forms. Sappho comes to grief 
because she happens to fall in love with the wrong man ; 
and the cause of Johanna’s downfall appears to be scarcely 
less accidental. Schiller shifted the question of Jobanua’s 
fate from the ground of conflict between life and duty to 
the ground of the conventional, not to say, trite conflict of 
love and duty. Hebbel would have made no such shift, 
Schiller’s Johanna perishes because she momentarily proved 
unfaithful to her task. Hebbel’s would have perished 
because, though faithful, she was, as a human being, unequal 
to it; because life and the conditions of life do not permit 
such a perversion of individuality,’ even to secure divine 


‘Cf. ‘‘Einen Menschen zum blossen Mittel herabzuwiirdigen : iirgste 
Siinde.”” Tgb., Sommer, 1839, 1, 363. 
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ends, and the very Providence that blessed her above women 
must in so doing compass her destruction. 

How Hebbel would have represented the tragic fate of the 
Maid of Orleans we can only conjecture; but he has given 
us ample evidence of what he would have represented. In 
the prose history she is the victim of an unscrupulous self- 


interest which would be petty if it were not so monstrously 


eruel. After the coronation of Charles VII she besought 
him for leave to return home, now that her mission was 
accomplished ; but he, fearing that with her all good luck 
would forsake him, persistently refused to grant her request.' 
And so, with uncomplaining obedience, she remained. The 
king raised her to the nobility, as if seeking by these worldly 
honors to atone for the selfishness which had retained her 
against her will in his court. She continued to accompany 
his armies, with varying success, until finally taken captive 
by the English, who had long sought to capture her away 
from the French for the same reason that the King of France 
had desired to keep her, namely, as a hostage of fortune. 
She is unfairly tried and illegally condemned, for no other 
purpose than that, by putting her out of the way as a witch, 
the English may discredit her miracles already performed 
and prevent the repetition of them ; and the chief conspirer 
against her is the rebellious and revengeful bishop of Beau- 
vais, who satisfied a personal grudge at the same time that 
he capped the climax of his treason to France. The king 
whom she had crowned did not lift a finger to save her from 
her enemies while there was yet time. His subsequent 
review of the proceedings in accordance with which she had 
been sentenced and executed, exonerated her but did not 
exculpate him. 

The key to the meaning of this series of faets Hebbel 


1P, 309. 
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furnished in his diary on March sixth, 1838 :' Providence, 
to attain a great object, allowed itself a direct and capricious 
interference with the established laws of life. The great 
object to be attained was the preservation of the French 
monarchy. The means to this end was the miraculous inspi- 
ration of a maiden. The maiden so inspired was able to 
give for a while a new direction to a great force in the world. 
She counteracted, she could not annihilate this force ; for it 
was a force inseparable from the very idea of individual 
existence, namely, the centrifugal force of self-assertion, pri- 
vate interest, in a word, the individualistic impulse, which 
led in France to anarchy and discord, and which the Maid 
of Orleans temporarily guided into the channel of a collect- 
ivistic ideal. This ideal realized, the forces of self-interest 
reasserted themselves in another form, and the Maid was 
erushed under the weight of them. Providence itself could 
not save her from this fate. Providence does not abrogate 
its laws; it can at most suspend their operation ; and they 
act all the more swiftly and ruthlessly when the suspension 
is removed. Inconspicuous stability as a small fraction of the 
great whole is the state of safety in human society. But the 
individual who exceeds the bounds of his station as a frac- 
tion exposes himself to danger. His excess may be an 
exaggeration of egotism, and the forces of the whole promptly 
suppress this disturbance of the social equilibrium. Or, on 
the other hand, he may immolate himself in a cause, he may 
attempt to make of his personality a mere instrument in the 
hands of the Almighty. But this very altruism is from the 
point of view of the whole an exaggeration of the ego; and 
from the point of view of the idea of existence, is an offence 
against the individual which no less tragically disturbs the 
equilibrium of safety, the permanency of individual form 
and life. 


1 Tgb., 1, 216; cf. supra, p. 321. 
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Furthermore, the instrument in this case was a wonian, 
Any human being would have felt with fear and trembling 
the responsibilities of such an exalted office, would have 
shuddered at the thought of the consequences of human 
frailty, might at any moment have made the horrifying 
discovery that the motives of this or that act of self-sacrifice 
were not unmixed with personal and selfish impulses. But 
in a woman the contrast between the person and the instru- 
ment was still greater than it would have been in a man. 
“Durch Dulden Tun” was Hebbel’s “ Idee des Weibes ” '|— 
and the Iphigenie that he admired so much furnishes a sutli- 
cient illustration of this self-evident proposition. Iphigenie 
restores her brother to sanity, and converts a whole bar- 
barian nation, not so much by what she does as by what 
she refuses to do. Her patient upholding of a standard of 
right conduct is more potent as an example than any active 
measures that she could have taken would have been as an 
inducement. Joan of Arc, on the contrary, was called to 


take active measures as unfeminine as they could possibly 
be: “ein Tun, was doch kein Handeln ist; ”’? and the more 
effective her action, the wider the gap would have become 
between her character as an instrument and her real self as a 


woman. 

As I have said, we cannot construct the tragedy that 
Hebbel had in mind, however certain we may be as to his 
conception of it. That the subject so conceived, without a 
shadow of such “ guilt” as Schiller found indispensable,’ 


1 Tyb., 24. Feb., 1839, 1, 338 ; cf. supra, p. 328. 

2Tgb., 24. Nov., 1839, 1, 404: ‘In der Judith zeichne ich die Tat 
eines Weibes, also den iirgsten Kontrast, dies Wollen und Nicht-Kénnen, 
dies Tun, was doch kein Handeln ist.’’ 

’Schiller’s unconditional apologist, L. Bellermann, writes in Schillers 
Dramen, Berlin, 2d ed., 1898, 1, p. 284: ‘*Dem Verfasser [Vilmar] ist 
also keine Ahnung davon aufgegangen, dase ohne Johannas Liebe zu 
Lionel fiir Schiller schlechthin kein Motiv gewesen wiire, sein Stiick iiber- 
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contained all the elements that he needed, is abundantly 
proved by his Agnes Bernauer. The very innocence and 
morality of Agnes is her undoing. As the mistress of Al- 
brecht she could have lived unmolested ; but as his wife she 
was a menace to the state. To be sure, it was easier for 
Hebbel to make the fate of Agnes appear tragic, inasmuch 
as she was condemned to death by the most enlightened 
collective conscience, personified in Herzog Ernst; but I 
doubt not that Hebbel could have given to the death of Joan 


haupt zu schreiben.’’ And again (p. 288), ‘‘Wohl jeder Leser hat die 
unmittelbare Empfindung, dass der Punkt, der diesen hier veranschau- 
lichten Schicksalsgang zu einem tragischen macht, in der Lionelscene 
liegt.’’ 

In my opinion, Bellermann here goes too far. Schiller appreciated the 
tragic content of the situation in which a woman is also an instrument of 
prophecy. Cf. in his poem Kassandra (1802) these lines of the prayer to 


Apollo : : 
‘‘Nimm, o nimm die traur’ ge Klarheit, 


Mir vom Aug’ den blut’ gen Schein ! 
Schrecklich ist es, deiner Wahrheit 
Sterbliches Gefiiss zu sein.’’ 


For dramatic purposes, indeed, Schiller does seem to have needed the 
motif of love for Lionel ; but we may distinguish between the idea as such 
and the particular terms in which Schiller expressed it in this play, be- 
tween the tragic content of the situation and the motif of the action. 

M. Evers, in his pamphlet, Die Tragik in Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans 
in neuer Auffassung, Lpz., 1898, maintains that the cardinal point of the 
action is to be found in the scene with Montgomery ; that Johanna’s guilt 
consists in exceeding from personal motives the limits of her commission, 
first by taking active part in the slaughter of the English, and then further 
by falling in love with Lionel. This idea, the inability of Johanna the 
person to make of herself an impersonal instrument, is closely allied to 
Hebbel’s ; but it can scarcely have been Schiller’s. 

In Perey MacKaye’s Jeanne d’ Arc, New York, 1906, the tragic motif is 
a doubt in the divine commission, which temporarily disconcerts the 
heroine. Jeanne is restored to faith when she sees that d’Alengon, a 
sceptic and lover, has been converted to belief in her sanctity. Such a 
motif involves a conflict more to Hebbel’s mind than the conflict in 
Schiller’s Jungfrau. 
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a similar collectivistic sanction, in spite of the fact that the 
immediate cause of it was an individualistic intrigue. Here 
as elsewhere death would have been the full measure of 
devotion, the ultimate and most potent example of patience, 
It was therefore not because of insuperable difficulties that 
Hebbel did not carry out his plan for a new Jungfrau von 
Orleans, The chief reason was probably that, although he 
did not immediately abandon the plan, he had meanwhile 
found another subject in which the same situation was stil] 
more strikingly exemplified, and in which the chief person 
was a woman to the full extent of her being. Virginity is 
a state in which the difference between the sexes is only 
partially developed. After Judith, a Jungfrau von Orleans 
would have been a kind of anti-climax. In none of Heb- 
bel’s tragedies, as a matter of fact, is the heroine a maid. 
That Judith was an elder sister of Joan of Arc, Hebbel 
makes clear in his exposition of the tragic motif in Judith :' 
“Meine ganze Tragédie ist darauf basiert, dass in ausser- 
ordentlichen Weltlagen die Gottheit unmittelbar in den 
Gang der Ereignisse eingreift? und ungeheure Taten durch 
Menschen, die sie aus eigenem Antrieb nicht ausfiihren 
wiirden, vollbringen liisst. Eine solche Weltlage war da, 
als der gewaltige Holof[ernes] das Volk der Verheissung, 
von dem die Erlésung des ganzen Menschengeschlechts aus- 
gehen sollte,’ zu erdriicken drohte. Das Ausserste trat ein, 
da kam der Geist iiber Judith und legte ihr einen Gedanken 
in die Seele, den sie (darum die Scene mit Ephraim) erst fest 
za halten wagt, als sie sieht, dass kein Mann ihn adoptiert, 
den nun aber auch nicht mehr das blosse Gottesvertrauen, 
sondern nach der Beschaffenheit der menschlichen Natur, 


1 Tgb., 23. Apr., 1840, m1, 38. 

* Cf. Tgb., 6. Marz, 1838, 1, 216, supra, p. 321. 

5Of. ‘Weil von Frankreich die Revolution ausgehen sollte,” Ty)., 27. 
Jul., 1840, 11, 55, supra, p. 331. 
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die niemals ganz rein oder ganz unrein ist, zugleich mit die 
Eitelkeit ausbriitet. Sie kommt zum Holof [ernes], sie lernt 
den ‘ersten und letzten Mann der Erde’ kennen, sie fiihlt, 
ohne sich dessen klar bewusst zu werden, dass er der einzige 
ist, den sie lieben kénnte, sie schaudert, indem er sich in 
seiner ganzen Grosse vor ihr aufrichtet, sie will seine Ach- 
tung ertrotzen und gibt ihr ganzes Geheimnis preis, sie 
erlangt nichts dadurch, als dass er, der vorher schon mit ihr 
spielte, sie nun wirklich erniedrigt, dass er sie héhnend in 
jedem ihrer Motive missdeutet, dass er sie endlich zu seiner 
Beute macht und ruhig einschlaft. Jetzt fiihrt sie die Tat 
aus, sie fiihrt sie aus auf Gottes Geheiss, aber sie ist sich in 
dem ungeheuren Moment, der ihr ganzes Ich verwirrt, nur 
ihrer personlichen Griinde bewusst ; wie der Prophet durch 
den Samaja, so wird sie durch ihre Magd, durch die einfach- 
menschlichen Betrachtungen, die diese anstellt, von ihrer 
Hohe herabgestiirzt ; sie zittert, da sie daran erinnert wird, 
dass sie Mutter werden kann. Es kommt ihr aber auch 
schon in Bethulien der rechte Gedanke: wenn die Tat von 
Gott ausging, so wird er sie vor der Folge schiitzen und sie 
nicht gebiiren lassen; gebiert sie, so muss sie, damit ihr 
Sohn sich nicht zum Muttermord versucht fiihle, sterben, 
und zwar muss sie durch ihr Volk den Tod finden, da sie 
sich fiir ihr Volk als Opfer dahingab. Das Schwanken und 
Zweifeln, worin sie nach ihrer Tat versinkt, konnte sie allein 
zur trag. Heldin machen, auch kénnen und diirfen solche 
Zweifel gar nicht ausbleiben, da der Mensch selbst in den 
Armen eines Gottes nicht aufhért, Mensch zu sein, und da 
er, sobald der Gott ihn losliisst, augenblicklich in die rein 
menschlichen Verhiiltnisse zuriicktritt und nun vor dem 
Unbegreiflichen, was von ihm ausgegangen ist, erbebt, ja 
erstarrt.”’ A still fuller explanation of this last point 
Hebbel gave in another place:' “Eine Kritik, die nicht 


17gb., 3. Apr., 1840, 1, 26. 
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zum Kern meines Werks durchdriinge, kénnte fragen, wie 
Judith durch eine Tat, die Gott durch seinen Propheten 
verkiindigte, und dadurch zur Notwendigkeit stempelte, jn 
ihrem Gemiit vernichtet werden kénne; sie kénnte hierin 
einen Widerspruch erblicken. Aber hier wirkt der Fluch, 
der auf dem gesamten Geschlecht ruht ; der Mensch, wenn 
er sich auch in der heiligsten Begeisterung der Gottheit zum 
Opfer weiht, ist nie ein ganz reines Opfer, die Siindengeburt 
bedingt den Siindentod, und wenn Judith auch in Wahrheit 
fiir die Schuld aller fallt, so fallt sie in ihrem Bewusstsein 
doch nur fiir ihre eigene Schuld. Hieran aber kniipft sich 
der Schluss des Stiicks in seiner unbedingten Notwendigkcit. 
Die Wage muss, weil keine irdische Ausgleichung denkbar 
ist, in beiden Schalen gleich schweben, und der Dichter 
muss es unentschieden lassen, ob die unsichtbare Hand iiber 
den Wolken noch ein Gewicht hineinwerfen wird, oder 
nicht.” 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to cull from 
Hebbel’s numerous later references to his drama further 
elucidations of the central idea or of particular details, and 
it would be difficult to add anything to the interpretation of 
the play as a whole already given by Werner.’ My purpose 
is to present materials for comparison. I have wished to 
show, first, in what sense Hebbel’s conception of the tragedy 
of Judith was the ultimate development of his conception 
of the tragedy of the Maid of Orleans, and secondly, in 
what relation Hebbel’s Judith stands to Schiller’s Jungjrau 
von Orleans. Hebbel was himself aware of the novelty of 
‘his dramas :* “ Ihr Unterscheidendes liegt wohl darin, dass 
ich die Lésung, die andere Dramatiker nur nicht zu Stande 
bringen, gar nicht versuche, sondern, die Individuen als 
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1 Werke, 1, p. ix ff., and Biogr., 125 ff. 
2 Tyb., 26, Okt., 1840, 11, 73. 
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nichtig tiberspringend, die Fragen immer unmittelbar an die 
Gottheit ankniipfe.” He was aware of the originality of 
his “‘ ideas,”’ and he had himself in mind when he addressed 
to modern dramatists in general the precept, “ Nur wo ein 
Problem vorliegt, hat eure Kunst etwas zu schaffen.”' His 
constant problem was to show how the elemental forces of 
life operated to produce, to animate, and to destroy a given 
individual character, and, in depicting the fate of that char- 
acter, to debate the sanction of institutions, customs, laws, 
and conditions that determined for it the forms of life and 
death. He sought fate in character, and, doing justice to the 
infinite changes caused in character itself by reaction upon 
its momentary environment, he created persons of a highly 
complex individuality, and nevertheless demonstrated in 
each the inexorable logic of the facts of life. Schiller’s 
dramas are symbols of life as it manifests itself in forms 
already developed and established. From his exalted station, 
as the heir of the culture of ages, Schiller saw the great 
things of life in their true perspective and their right rela- 
tions. But Hebbel, standing closer and looking deeper, saw 
“the very pulse of the machine.” 

For better or worse, Hebbel’s plays are different from 
Schiller’s; and in spite of some crudeness of execution, 
Judith is an irrefutable declaration of independence. Wit- 
kowski says,’ “ Die Judith darf das erste moderne Drama 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts genannt werden, weil hier 
zuerst, unbekiimmert um die kiinstlerische Uberlieferung, der 
Ausdruck des eigentiimlichen Wesens der Gegenwart in 
einem entsprechenden dramatischen Stil versucht wurde.” 
Schiller treated a similar subject in the Jungfrau von Or- 
leans, and in this play he came nearest to an idea like Heb- 


1 Vorwort zur Maria Magdalene (1844), Werke, x1, 45. 
? Das deutsche Drama d. 19. Jahrh., Lipz. [1904], p. 52. 
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bel’s. But with both the outer and the inner form of Schjj- 
ler’s Jungfrau Hebbel was dissatisfied, and I hope to have 
shown the great antecedent improbability that Schiller’; 
Jungfrau in any way affected the conception of Hebbel’: 
Judith. Hebbel, it is true, recognized the merits of com- 
position in Schiller’s tragedy. Nevertheless, the argument 
must be more conclusive than any that has yet been brought 
forward,' if we are to believe that even in the disposition 
of his matter he was directly influenced by Schiller. 


WiiuiamM GuiILtp Howarp. 


1Cf. E. O. Eckelmann, Schillers Einfluss auf die Jugenddramen Hebbels 
[Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, 1, New York, 
1906], and my review of this work in Modern Language Notes, June, 1{07. 

The latest monograph on Hebbel, a study by Arthur Kutscher entitled 
Friedrich Hebbel als Kritiker des Dramas, Berl., 1907, contributes nothing 
to the discussion of the relations between Schiller and Hebbel. 








XII.—CHATEAUBRIAND’S AMERICA.' 
ARRIVAL IN AMERICA AND First IMPRESSIONS. 


One or two generations ago, when every novel was in two 
volumes and serious works filled a shelf or so, our fathers 
or grandfathers may have read Chateaubriand. To-day the 
Americans who read French works usually confine them- 
selves to writers earlier or later than he. Yet Chateaubriand 
was the first European author to make America the scene, 
and the Indian the subject of his romances. Moreover, he 
claims to have seen a large part of the territory east of the 
Mississippi; he asserts that he lived in the huts of the savages ; 
and he describes the aborigines, flora, and fauna of the country 
from Niagara to Natchez. 

His description of America was not received without 
question in France, and he replied in 1805? to his critics by 
saying that Atala might be a poor production, but that all 
travelers who had visited Louisiana and the Floridas agreed 
that in it American nature was painted with scrupulous 
fidelity. “If the pictures had lacked truth,” he asks, 
“would they have succeeded among a people who could say 
at each step: ‘These are not our rivers, our mountains, our 
forests?’ Atala has returned to the wilderness and her 
fatherland has recognized her as a veritable child of soli- 
tude.” In Les Natchez* he says that he has been a faithful 
historian of the country and customs of the Natchez. 


1The following works of Chateaubriand have been examined in con- 
nection with this article: Atala, René, Les Natchez ((uvres completes de 
Chateaubriand, Paris, 1859-1862, Furne, Jouvet et Cie, vol. v: Romans et 
Poésies diverses) ; Voyage en Amérique ((Euvres, vol. 1x : Voyages et Mélanges 
littéraires) ; Mémoires d’ Outre-tombe (Paris, 6 vols., LeGrand, Troussel et 
Pomey). 

* Preface to first edition of Atala.” *P. 534. 
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In the course of time an American did call in question 
Chateaubriand’s pictures of the New World. In 1827 , 
writer in the American Quarterly Review declined to receive 
Atala as a veritable child of American solitude or to be- 
lieve that Monsieur de Chateaubriand ever saw Florida or 
Louisiana ; but this single anonymous article seems to have 
been the only protest from the United States; and as 
America tacitly accepted the portrait, the cavilings of the 
French critics were silenced. 

Recently the subject has been revived in France. Mr. 
Joseph Bédier has made a careful study? of Chateaubriand’s 
travels, and reaches the conclusion that in the time spent in 
the United States, five months, and under the conditions of 
travel then existing, the journey Chateaubriand declares he 
took would have been impossible. Mr. Bédier also points 
out in various earlier works * incidents and descriptions that 
tally strangely with many which Chateaubriand offers as 
his own. 

On the other hand, Mr. Madison Stathers, who has lived 
in the valley of the Ohio and should be competent to deal 
with the parts of Chateaubriand’s studies treating of that 


region, also goes over the ground in his thesis for the 
doctorate,‘ and maintains that the journey could have been 
completed in the time and under the conditions given. 
While admitting many inaccuracies in Chateaubriand’s treat- 


1 December, 1827, p. 460. 
2 Etudes critiques, Paris, 1903, pp. 127-294. 
’Frangois Xavier de Charlevoix, Histoire et Déscription générale de la 
' Nowvelle-France, Paris, 1774; Wm. Bartram, Travels through North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida and the Cherokee Country, 
Philadelphia, 1791, London, 1792, etc. ; Jonathan Carver, Travels to the 
Interior Parts of North America, London, 1778; Le Page du Pratz, Histoire 
de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758; J. E. Bonnet, Les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique a la 
fin du. X V1Ie Sidele, Paris, 1795. 

* Chateaubriand et Amérique, Grenoble, 1905. 
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ment of animal life, Mr. Stathers defends his Indians and 
his American flora. 

Finally Mr. E. Dick, in an article entitled Sediaen 
Sources ignorées du “Voyage en Amérique,’ brings to light 
two further works? as the source of most of the authentic 
descriptions for which Mr. Bédier is unable to account, 
notably the descriptions of the Ohio valley and of the 
country between Albany and Niagara. He also shows that 
the Voyage, which Chateaubriand pretends to have written 
before 1800, must have been composed after 1824.° 

Since Chateaubriand’s “ paintings,”’ as he is fond of call- 
ing his descriptions of America, have been anew arousing 
discussion in France, some of them may prove interesting 
to those Americans who have forgotten the brilliant colors 
of his canvas or are too busy to turn aside from the rush 
and whirl of modern life and watch him while with the 
large leisure of the eighteenth century he deliberately spreads 
before us the green and gold, rose-color and carmine of his 
America, 

Francois Auguste de Chateaubriand, Chevalier de Com- 
bourg,* was twenty-three years old when he sailed from 
St. Malo for America on the brig Saint-Pierre. He came 
endowed with a dreamy disposition, a florid imagination, 
and a plan to discover, alone and unaided, the Northwest 
Passage. His financial resources were limited and he had 
never before been out of France, but these considerations 
did not daunt him. He burned, he says, to throw himself 
into an enterprise for which he had no preparation save his 


1 Revue d@ Histoire littéraire, 1906, pp. 228-245. 

*J. C. Beltrami, La Découverte des Sources du Mississippi, New Orleans, 
1824; Sir Alexander MacKenzie, History of the Fur Trade, London, 1801. 

*The Voyage was published in 1827. 

* He inherited the title of viscount a short time later on the death of his 
elder brother, who was executed during the French Revolution. 
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imagination and his courage. His plan was to cross the 
continent to the Pacific shore above the Gulf of California 
and to follow the coast all the way around, “ reéntering the 
United States by Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, and Canada.” 
“In case of success,” he continues, “I should have had the 
honor of conferring French names on unknown regions, of 


endowing my country with a colony on the Pacific, of carry- 


ing away from a rival power the rich trade in furs, and, by 
putting France in possession of a shorter way to India, 
of preventing its being opened by that rival power.” ' 

Emerson’s advice: “ Hitch your wagon to a star” would 
have been superfluous here. This young man had hitched 
his to a comet, with the precaution, as will presently appear, 
of not making the harness too fast. 

The Saint-Pierre brought also several Sulpician priests 
and seminarists who came to Baltimore under the guidance 
of the Abbé Nagot to found St. Mary’s, the first great 
Catholic seminary in the United States. In the archives of 
the seminary is a manuscript life of the Reverend A. Garnier, 
which mentions? that Chateaubriand was a passenger on the 
brig and adds that he “often joined the priests and semi- 
narists and even asked to be permitted to take part in their 
pious exercises. Father Nagot granted his petition, but, as 
Chateaubriand read with excessive emphasis, reminded him 
that such a tone was not conducive to piety. From that 
time he did not show the same eagerness to assist in the 
exercises, though he continued to join the party. His 
conversation even had a bad effect on one of the students, 
who later made but a short stay at St. Mary’s.” 

Chateaubriand speaks of the Abbé and his companions as 
fellow-travelers, and refers to the student, Francis Tullock, 


1 Mémoires, vol. 1, p. 388. 
*Pp. 19-20. The author of this life, which was written in France, is 
not given. I am indebted for this extract to the Reverend A. Boyer. 
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who afterward left the order. He omits the Abbé’s reproof, 
but gives us to understand that he sometimes wearied of 
the other passengers, and says that his retreat when he 
wished to avoid them was the top of the mainmast, up 
which he climbed lightly amid the applause of the sailors, 
and sat dominating the waves.' 

The day they entered the Chesapeake Bay a boat was 
sent ashore for provisions and water. Chateaubriand landed 
and passed through a little wood of balsams and Virginia 
cedars, where he observed cardinal birds and mocking birds, 
to a building which appeared to be a combination of English 
farm-house and Creole cabin. Herds of cows were grazing 
around, and black, striped, and gray squirrels were playing 
in the clearings. Blacks were sawing wood and whites 
cultivating tobacco, The gate was opened by a young 
negress “almost naked and of surpassing beauty . . . like a 
young night.”* Mr. Stathers points out that black squirrels 
are rare in that section and that the three kinds do not play 
together. 

They bought provisious and returned to the brig, which 
proceeded to the “ roadstead and port of Baltimore.” “As 
we approached,” he says, “the water grew narrower and 
was smooth and motionless. We seemed to be ascending an 
indolent stream bordered with avenues. Baltimore appeared 
as if at the head of a lake. Opposite the city rose a wooded 
hill, at the foot of which buildings were beginning to arise. 
We moored at the quay of the port and I slept on board, 
not going ashore till next morning, when I took my baggage 
and went to lodge at the inn.”* Chateaubriand does not 


' Mémoires, 1, p. 357. 

* Mémoires, 1, p. 370; Voyage, p. 48. 

* Mémoires, 1, p. 370; Voyage, p. 48. The Baltimore newspapers of 
1791, beyond noting the arrival of the Saint-Pierre, have no record touch- 
ing the presence of Chateaubriand in the city. 
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give the date of the landing, but the records of the semj- 
nary show it to have been the tenth of July. 

Baltimore is described as a “ pretty little Catholic city,” 
where society and manners strongly resembled those of 
Europe.' This comprehensive statement is the result of one 
day’s observation, for he left on the stage-coach for Phila- 
delphia at four o’clock on the second morning after his 
arrival in Baltimore, traveling over a road “traced rather 
than made.”’* Mr. Stathers thinks this criticism of the 
highway from Baltimore to the capital too severe ; but roads 
in America, even to-day, are often a painful surprise to 
visitors from the Old World. 

The Chevalier found the aspect of Philadelphia cold and 
monotonous, and comments on the lack in Protestant America 
of great works of architecture, a lack which he attributes to 
the spirit of the Reformation. Protestantism, he says, hay- 
ing neither age nor imagination, has rarely elevated those 
domes, those aerial naves, those twin towers with which the 


ancient Catholic religion has crowned Europe. No monument 
in Philadelphia, in New York, in Boston, rises above the 
mass of walls and roofs. The eye is saddened by the dead 
level.* 


Chateaubriand professed himself disappointed by the evi- 
dences of wealth and dissipation he found in the cities of 
the United States. He expected in a republic, he says, the 
severity of the earliest Roman manners, The Quakers 
sepecially incurred his displeasure on account of their com- 
mercial spirit. Their sisters and daughters found more 
favor in his eyes, and he admits that the Quakeresses with 
their gray dresses, their uniform little bonnets, and their 
pale faces, were beautiful. Later he relents toward the 


1 Mémoires, 1, p. 375. 
? Mémoires, 1, p. 375; Voyage, p. 48. 
5 Mémoires, 1, p. 375; Voyage, p. 49. 
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Quakers and ascribes the harshness of his first judgment 
to his political disappointment." 

Washington, he says, was not in Philadelphia when he 
arrived, and he waited for a fortnight according to the 
Voyage,’ or a week according to the Mémoires,’ to see him 
and present the letter of introduction which he brought 
from the Marquis de la Rouérie. This nobleman had fought 
for the Colonies in the Revolution and was known in 
America, according to Chateaubriand, as Colonel Armand.‘ 

Mr. Bédier doubts the reality of the visit to President 
Washington, of whose absence from Philadelphia, at the 
period during which Chateaubriand says he was waiting at 
that place, there seems to be no record. The description 
of Washington’s house and of his manner of receiving 
Chateaubriand seem to him hardly probable. I have been 
able, however, to find conclusive evidence that the letter 
of introduction existed and was presented, for an examina- 
tion of Washington’s papers, preserved in the Library of 
Congress, has revealed it on file, endorsed in Washington’s 
hand; “ From General Armand, Marquis de la Rouerie.” 
While the fact that Washington received the letter does not 
prove that he saw Chateaubriand, it renders it at least 
probable. The letter is as follows : 


La RovErrg, 22d March, 1791. 


Mr. le Chevalier de Combourg, a nobleman of the State of Brittany and 
a neighbourg of mine, is going over to North America. The purpose of 
that journey, I presume, is to inrich his mind by the active contemplation 
of such a moving and happy country and to satisfy his soul by seeing the 
extraordinary man and thoses respectable citizens who, led by the hand of 
virtue through the most difficult contest, have made their chief counsellor 


1 Mémoires, 1, p. 377 ; Voyage, p. 50. 

*P. 50. 51, p. 377. 

*He entered the American army as a colonel but was afterward made 
brigadier-general. 
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of her in establishing and enjoying their liberty—his relations, for whom | 
have a very high regard, desire me to recommend him to the notice of your 
excellency. I do it with pleasure, because that gentleman has allways 
appeared to me to have a good right to the commendable reputation which 
he does enjoy—he is a man of wit and much of his time is taken up by the 
cultivation of that natural gift. 

Our political affairs in this part of the world are in the most deplorable 
situation—loyalté, good sense, firmness, seems to be banished from our 
unhappy, and perhaps more guilty, country—the compassion of god 
almighty is the only resource which remain to us; But I am sure he js 
just, and of course I fear his mercy will be only felt long after his severity.— 
May France, by her present condition, be now and in all future times a 
tremendous instance for all peoples on earth of the great risk and destruc- 
tion which threaten nations, when without any regard to their moral and 
physical circumstances, instead of wisely and slowly reforming abuses and 
repairing breachs made to their constitution, they confide the oversetting 
of the whole into the hands and at the discretion, of ambition, avarice, 
ignorance, caprices, and of all the private interest which follow of course— 
may your, dear général, follow, while this world will last, the impulsion 
given her by your great heart, your incomparable wisdom, and by that 
candour which so well characterize the present generation of North 
America.—I have been honored in January last with your letter of the 
13th of October 1789—Mr. du Moustier is not the speedyest nor the most 
faithfull messenger in europe—but at this time, it appears essential to 
theses men to counterpoise with all their hability the conveniency and 
inconveniency of all their steps; even that of delivering up a letter 
directed from a free country to a lover of that country who reside in our.— 

I beg leave to offer here to lady Washington the best homage of my 
respect—I have the honour to be with the most profound impression of 
that sentiment 

Sir 
Your Excellency’s 


the most humble and obedient and faithfull servant 


ARMAND. 


G. Washington president of the United States of North America.! 


’ Department of Manuscripts: Letters to Washington, vol. 76 (1790), 
p- 210. This is the last of a number of letters from the Marquis preserved 
among Washington’s papers, where it was found in April, 1905. Thanks 
are due Mr. Worthington Ford, of the Library of Congress, for his kind 
help in locating it. 
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On going, says Chateaubriand, to present the letter, he 
found the simplicity of the old Romans. A young servant 
girl opened the door of a little house much like its neighbors, 
and preceded him through a narrow corridor into a parlor. 
There were no guards, no valets. “I was not moved; 
neither grandeur of soul nor that of fortune awes me. I 
admire the first without being crushed by it; the second 
inspires me rather with pity than with respect. The face 
of man will never trouble me.” ! 

In a few moments General Washington entered, “ tall, 
with a calm and cold rather than a noble air.” The young 
man presented his letter and Washington, on seeing the 
signature, exclaimed: ‘Colonel Armand.” Chateaubriand 
then explained the object of his journey and, on Washington’s 
seeming astonished, said with a little vivacity: “ But it is 
less difficult to discover the Northwest Passage than to 
create a people as you have done.” “ Well, well, young 
man”? was Washington’s comment, and these are the only 
words of his that Chateaubriand records. They were perhaps 
the only ones he found a chance to say! 

Chateaubriand says he dined with Washington the next 
day, but his account of the occasion relates only to the key 
of the Bastille which Washington showed him and which 
aroused his indignation against the Parisian mob. 

On the day following he went to New York, “a gay, 
populous, and commercial city,” and thence made a pilgrim- 
age to Boston “to seek there, as afterward at Sparta, the 
tomb of those warriors who died to obey the holy laws of 
their fatherland.”? Beyond this allusion to Lexington he 
has nothing to say about Boston, and even Mr. Stathers 
doubts the probability of the pious pilgrimage. 

After his return from Boston to New York, Chateaubriand 


1 Mémoires, 1, p. 378. 2 Mémoires, 1, p. 390. 
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was impatient to continue his journey. “It was not the 
Americans I came to see, but something more in accord with 
the habitual order of my ideas. I burned to throw myself 
into an enterprise for which I had no preparation but my 
imagination and my courage.” ' 

His plan had met with no encouragement in Philadelphia: 
and some one having given him a letter to a Mr. Swift in 
Albany, who traded with the Indians, he proceeded thither, 
he says, by packet boat up the Hudson. He maintains, 
however, a silence about the Palisades, which seems strange 
in this ardent admirer of nature. 

This Mr. Swift, when Chateaubriand explained what lhc 
wished to do, objected that such a journey could not be 
made without assistance and without recommendations to the 
English, American, and Spanish posts; that, if he had 
the good fortune to pass safely through so many “ solitudes,” 
he would reach glacial regions where he would perish of 
cold and hunger ; that to fit himself for such an enterprise 
he must first learn the Indian languages and live among the 
hunters and trappers. Then, after four or five years, he 
might, with the assistance of the French government, pro- 
ceed on his mission. Chateaubriand says that these words 
displeased him and that if he had followed his own inclina- 
tions he would have set off straight for the Pole, but that he 
yielded and asked Mr. Swift to find him a guide and two 
horses to take him to Niagara and Pittsburg. From the 
latter place he meant to descend the Ohio river and collect 
ideas useful for his further projects. A guide was engaged, 
horses were bought, and the eighteenth century knight set 
out on his quest.” How the trip down the Ohio river was 
to aid in his discovery of the Northwest Passage and the 
Pole, beyond the experience and power of endurance result- 
ing from travel through a wild country, he does not explain. 


1 Mémoires, 1, p. 388. ? Mémoires, 1, p. 392; Voyage, p. 55. 
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THE WILDERNESS. 









The Chevalier de Combourg, on his way from Albany to 
Niagara, sometimes found, he says, little villages built by 
the colonists or solitary houses in clearings by the road side ; 
but the country was for the most part a wilderness. After bie 
he had passed the Mohawk and entered the virgin forest he Me 
fell into a sort of “intoxication of independence.” He ran 4 
from tree to tree, to right and left, crying: “ Here there are 

no more roads, no more cities, no more monarchy, no more 

republic, no more president, no more king, no more men.” 

He gave himself up to “acts of the wild,” which made his 

astonished guide doubt his sanity. In the midst of these 

exercises he came suddenly upon a shanty and the first 

savages he had ever beheld: a number of men and women, 

smeared like sorcerers, half naked, with ravens’ feathers in 

their hair and rings through their noses. A little French- 

man, powdered and curled, in an apple-green coat and a 

drugget waistcoat, with cravat and cuffs of muslin, scraped 

a pocket violin and taught these gentle Iroquois to dance. 

They paid for their lessons, the dancing-master explained, 

in beaver skins and bear hams. He greatly praised their 

lightness and in speaking of them always said: ‘These 

savage gentlemen and ladies.” ‘ Was there not,” exclaims 

Chateaubriand, “something overwhelming to a disciple of 

Rousseau in this introduction to savage life by a ball 

which a scullion of General Rochambeau gave to Iroquois 

Indians?” * This reference to himself as the disciple of 

Rousseau is a key to the character of Chateaubriand’s savages | 
and indicates the source to which he went for some of his ' 
local color. 

He bought a complete outfit from the Indians—two bear 























1 Mémoires, 1, p. 394. 
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skins, “one for a demi-toga, the other for a bed.” It js 
interesting to contemplate this outfit to be used in New 
York in midsummer. He added to his new costume, he 
says, the red cap, jacket, belt, horn,' and shoulder belt of 
the coureurs de bois, His hair and beard were long and his 
appearance suggested “the savage, the hunter, and the 
missionary.” ” 

He tells us of going badger hunting with these Indians 
and some coureurs de bois and of finding no badgers, but of 
killing lynxes and musk rats. The women went along to 
carry the provisions. It seems strange, as Mr. Stathers 
suggests, that lynxes and musk rats, which are hunted only 
for their fur, should be killed in summer when the fur is 
not good. 

In the Mémoires* Chateaubriand says that these Indians 
were the first he saw; in the Voyage,‘ however, he states: 
“The first savage we met was a young man who walked 
before a horse on which was seated an Indian woman, deco- 
rated (parée) after the manner of her tribe.” This is odd. 
All the Indian men of our time would have been themselves 
seated on the horse, with the squaw walking behind, deco- 
rated, after the manner of her tribe, with whatever there 
was to carry. 

Chateaubriand and his guide stopped to rest on the shore 
of the “Lake of the Onandagas.”” They built a bower of 
boughs and used their saddles for pillows and their cloaks 
for covering. Wandering about examining plants and watch- 
ing birds, Chateaubriand came to a little valley in which 
was “the wretched cabin of a savage.” This savage was a 
woman and her lean cow was being beaten and driven out 


1 Mr. Stathers is in error when he comments that the hunter’s horn is not 
used in the United States. It was and is still used for calling the pack in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

* Mémoires, 1, p. 397, 51, p. 394. *P. 56. 
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by three white men who brought five or six fat cows to 
pasture in the field. After the men had gone away, Chateau- 
briand approached the poor Indian woman, his eyes full of 
tears, and gave the Indian word of greeting. The woman 
made no answer—possibly she did not understand Chateau- 
briand’s “Indian.” He then continued in English and 
learned that the field had belonged to her husband, now 
dead, and that the whites were accustomed to drive her cow 
out and graze their cattle on her land.’ A family that 
claimed a special field and kept a cow in it, and a squaw 
living alone, separated from her tribe,’ must have been as 
rare among the Onandagas as were, among the wild creatures 
of the Alleghanies, those tame bears and otters we shall 
presently see taking part in Indian feasts. 

From his bower of boughs Chateaubriand went to visit 
the chief of the Onandagas.* In the Voyage* he says: 
“The sachem was an old Iroquois in all the rigor of the 
word: the tradition of ancient times and the usages of 
the desert survived in his person. His ears were cut, a 
pearl hung from his nose, his face was streaked with various 
colors, and on top of his head was a little tuft of hair. He 
wore a blue tunic, a mantle of skin, a leather belt, with 
tomahawk and scalping knife and moccasins. His arms 
were tattooed and he held a string of beads in his hand.” 
Here the old warrior is fully equipped, but in the Mémoires,° 
he says: “The ‘old gentleman,’ as the English accounts 
never fail to call the sachem, wears only a feather or fish 
bone in his nostrils, and sometimes covers his head, shaved 
and round like a cheese, with a three-cornered hat.” 


1 Mémoires, 1, p. 400. 

?On the communal system prevailing among the Indians, see Fisk, The 
Discovery of America, vol. 1, pp. 61-78. 

5’ Beltrami gives an account of a visit to the chief of the Onandagas ; see 
Dick, l. ¢., p. 240. 

*P. 60. 51, p. 403. 
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Eight or nine leagues from Niagara the travelers spent a 
night with some Indians who were on the march. The 
Chevalier and his companion sat at their fire and roasted 
ears of corn for supper. The next morning the Indians 
went on their way, the women carrying the babies suspended 
from their shoulders in furs. 

At an Indian village nearer Niagara the babies were hung 
in nets to the branches of trees. In this village the children 
obeyed no one but their mothers. They never quarreled 
nor fought, were never noisy, mischievous, nor peevish. 
“ They had the air of something serious like happiness, noble 
like independence.” If one of them cried for something 
that his mother had not, she told him to go and take it. 
When he found he was not strong enough to do this, he 
forgot it. The girls had the same liberty as the boys, but 
stayed more with their mothers, who instructed them in 
household duties. When one of them behaved badly her 
mother threw a few drops of water in her face and said: 
“You dishonor me.” This reproach was rarely made in 
vain." 

When the sun grew hot at midday and Chateaubriand sat 
at the door of the cabin with some of his hosts, one of 
them called to the little boys who were playing in the sun 
that it would “eat their heads ;” they must come out of it 
and go to sleep. They answered: “That is true,” and went 
on playing. Then the women came and one showed hominy 
in a wooden bowl; another a favorite fruit ; a third unrolled 
a mat to lie on. They called the obdurate troop, joining to 
each name a word of tenderness. Instantly all the children 
flew to their mothers, and each one carried away her 
struggling son, who ate in the maternal arms what had 
just been given him.’ 


1 Mémoires, 1, p. 415. Mention of this custom may be found in Charlevoix. 
* Voyage, p. 65. 
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All this would do for an eclogue, and the scene might be 
laid equally well in the gardens of Fontainebleau, the forests 
of Arden, or the fields of Arcadia. 

The traveler now reached Niagara and proceeded to look 
at the falls. Not content with the view from above, he 
wished to see the cataract from below. The Indian ladder 
which was formerly there was broken, he says, so, in spite 
of his guide’s remonstrances, he climbed down a perpendicu- 
lar rock about two hundred feet in height to within forty 
feet of the bottom. There he hung by his hands till he 
fell, landing on a ledge half an inch from the abyss. One 
arm was broken, but he managed to make signs to the 
guide, who ran to bring some savages, and they with great 
difficulty drew him up by cords of birch and carried him to 
their camp. He had a simple fracture, and a bandage, a 
string, and two laths were sufficient for his cure.’ 

The guide refused to go further than Niagara, and the 
Chevalier joined some traders who were setting out to 
descend the Ohio river ;? or some Canadians who had a part 
of their family in “St. Louis of the Illinois;”* or some 
planters whose families were established at St. Louis.‘ He 
seems uncertain with whom he went. 

Just here he gives in the Voyage’ a “detached page”’ of 
his journal which transports us into the midst of the Appa- 
lachians. To the north and west, he says, they resemble 
perpendicular walls several thousand feet high, from which 
height fall the streams which flow into the Ohio and 
Mississippi. On the south and east the Appalachians can 
hardly claim the name of mountains. Their summits slope 
gradually to the soil which borders the Atlantic. 

After this digression showing his intimate aequaintance 





1 Voyage, p. 67. ? Mémoires, 1, p. 433. 5 Voyage, p. 67. 
‘Unpublished material in the Bibliotheque Nationale ; see Bédier, p. 151. 
SP. 77. 
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with the Appalachian system, he returns to his itinerary, 
Setting out with his companions, he went toward Pittsburg, 
Some days later the company separated into three parties, 
Chateaubriand remaining with the one whose peregrinations 
seemed most conformed to the plan of his voyage. Along 
with this party he descended the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
whether by barge, by canoe, or in some other fashion he 
does not say. The Voyage’ seems to indicate that he con- 
tinued as far as New Orleans. Mr. Stathers thinks the 
accuracy of his description of the Ohio valley proves that 
he took this part of the journey; but Mr. Dick points out 
that wherever the account is correct he is following Beltrami, 
from whom he borrows whole passages, sometimes with only 
slight alterations. In the Mémoires’ he tells us he stopped 
at Natchez, and asks: “ What had I to do with the mouths 
of the Mississippi, I who wished to journey to the north?” 
In truth, New Orleans is not on the direct route from 
Philadelphia to the North Pole. However, he had begun, 
he says, to realize the force of Mr. Swift’s arguments and his 
lack of preparation for “attacking the Rocky Mountains ;” 
his resources were running low; and besides he was so 
charmed with his travels that he hardly thought about the 
Pole. A company of traders coming from the Creeks 
permitted him to follow them. The planters of Georgia 
and maritime Florida, he explains, came to the Creek tribes 
to buy the half wild horses and cattle which multiplied 
infinitely on the Savannas. 

Here follows what, in the Voyage,’ he calls “ Descriptions 


_ of some Sites in the interior of the Floridas.””’ The manu- 


script, he says, contains extracts from Bartram, but so 
mingled with his own rectifications, observations, additions, 
and descriptions that it is impossible to tell which is his and 


IP. 88. 21, p. 436, 3P. 89, 
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which Bartram’s.' Although the Voyage assigns these de- 
scriptions to F lorida, the Mémoires? refer them to an island 
in a lake of the Ohio river, where he landed and found a 
field sprinkled with yellow rag-wort, rose-colored hollyhocks, 
and purple obeloria. The sight of an “Indian ruin” thrilled 
his heart, and he wondered what people had formerly inhabited 
the island. He found poppies with rose-colored blossoms and 
pale green stems growing on the ruin. The Indians, he 
says, make a soporific drink from the root of the poppy, 
and the stem and flowers have an agreeable odor which 
clings to the hand that has touched them. “This plant was 
created to adorn the tomb of a savage: its roots give sleep 
and its perfume is a lovely image of innocent life spent in 
solitude.” Any one who has ever touched the stem of a 
poppy will agree that its odor clings to the hand ; but this 
rose-colored variety with the pleasant perfume must be 
extinct. There are two or three species of poppy native to 
western North America. I have been unable to find any 
evidence that the hollyhock is indigenous to this country. 
This species, like the rose-colored poppy, may be a special 
variety confined to that island of Cocagne in the Ohio river. 

That “most charming of trees,” the pawpaw, grew on 
this island, as well as in the neighborhood of Natchez and 
in other places along the Mississippi. From Chateaubriand’s 
description it seems to be the tropical carica papaya. There 
are in the United States several varieties of trees or shrubs 
called pawpaw or papaw,* but they do not in the least 
resemble Chateaubriand’s charming tree. 


1Mr. Bédier does not think this task so difficult. 

1, p. 437. 

5 Mr. Stathers is evidently unfamiliar with the small tree or shrub called 
pawpaw in Maryland and Virginia. See Stathers, /. c., p. 111, note. 
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THE SYLPHS AND THE RETURN. 


“At a time when we least expected it,” writes Chateau- 
briand, “we saw a flotilla of canoes come out of a bay. 
They brought two families of Creeks, one family Seminole, 
and the other Muskhogean, and along with them were some 
Cherokees and half-breeds.”' He was impressed by the 
elegance of these savages. The women who landed near 
them were of mixed Cherokee and Castilian blood. Two 
of them resembled Creoles of Santo Domingo and the Ile de 
France. The traders began to inquire about the horses—is 
it possible that the Indians brought them in the canoes? 
The plain of the camp, Chateaubriand continues, was covered 
with bulls, cows, horses, bison, buffaloes, cranes, turkeys, and 
pelicans. The green background of the Savanna was mottled 
by the black and rose color of the birds.? It would be use- 
less for us to speculate as to how and from whence all this 
teeming multitude of creatures came. 

While the traders looked at the cattle and the hunters 
went to the chase, Chateaubriand stayed with his two 
“sylphs.” One was sad, the other proud. They wore short 
skirts, large sleeves cut in Spanish fashion, the Indian bodice 
and mantle. Their bare legs were bound around with strips 
of bark crossed like lozenges: they plaited their hair with 
bouquets or with filaments of rushes, decorated themselves 
with strings of beads and hung purple berries from their 
ears; but their most brilliant ornament was a paroquet 
which could talk and which they fastened on the shoulder 
like an emerald or carried on the hand as the great ladies 
of the tenth century carried the hawk. The women of 


1The Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles belonged to the Muskhogean 
family. 
2 Mémoires, 1, p. 441. 
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Florida grind with their white teeth the “tears” of the 
sweet gum (liquid amber) which has the mingled fragrance 
of angelica, citron, and vanilla. They live in a perfumed 
atmosphere which emanates from themselves. One of the 
sylphs, he says, was the model for Atala, the other for 
Céluta. He could not understand their speech nor they his; 
but he went for water for their cup, twigs for their fire, and 
moss for their bed; amused himself dressing their hair, 
watching one while she prayed and listening to the other 
while she sang with a velvet voice a song with a plaintive 
ery at the close. This idyllic scene was rudely interrupted 
by a Seminole and a half-breed who carried off the daughters 
of solitude on their horses, and Chateaubriand was left 
lamenting.’ 

With their disappearance he lost his interest in the 
Floridas and turned to the north. Here again the account 
is not definite. In the Voyage he says nothing about his 
return ; in the Mémoires* he says: ‘“‘ We repassed the Blue 
Ridge and approached the European clearings towards 
Chillicothe. I had gained no light on the principal aim 
of my enterprise, but I was escorted by a world of poesy ;” 
and at another place :* “ We followed very nearly the paths 
now forming the highway running from Natchez to Nash- 
ville by Jackson and Florence, and into Virginia by 
Knoxville and Salem.” 

Since the way by Nashville is the only one he mentions, 
Mr. Bédier assumes that he returned by this route to Phila- 
delphia, or rather to Chillicothe. Why, if he went as far 
east as Salem, he should have wandered back to Chillicothe, 
several hundred miles to the west and across the Alleghanies, 
does not appear, and he could not have crossed or recrossed 
the Blue Ridge on the way from Salem to Chillicothe, for 





1 Mémoires, 1, pp. 441-449. 51, p. 436. 





1, p. 450. 
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Salem lies west of the Blue Ridge, in the Valley of Virginia. 
It is situated on what used to be called the Wilderness Road 
leading from Tennessee through Knoxville and down the 
Valley of Virginia. Over this road, as late as the beginning 
of the last century, pioneers were accustomed to go to the 
frontier, and Indians to pass on their way to see the “ Great 
Father ;” and it would have been the natural route for a 
traveler returning from Tennessee, Georgia, or Alabama to 
Philadelphia. Salem was not in existence in 1791 ;' but 
Chateaubriand only says “by paths now forming the high- 
way running .. . by Knoxville and Salem,” and the Mémoires 
were written some thirty years after the time of the supposed 
journey. 

Since, according to Mr. Dick, all of the Voyage except 
thirty pages is based on the travels of others, and since the 
Mémoires are merely an expansion of the Voyage, it is hardly 
worth while to seek to determine exactly the route and 
length of time of Chateaubriand’s wanderings. He says 
that, bereft of his charmers, he repassed the Blue Ridge, 
approached the European clearings near Chillicothe, and 
sought shelter at a farmhouse. His little window, festooned 
with ivy and the rainbow bells of the cobsa, opened on a 
stream which flowed between thick borders of willows, elders, 
sassafras, tamarinds, and Carolina poplars.’ It is unusual 
to find the tamarind, a tropical tree originally of the East 
Indies, growing wild in Ohio; and the ccbea, a native of 
Mexico and South America, blooming in November in a 
clearing near Chillicothe. It brings Ceylon’s spicy breezes 
into the bare and frosty November of the Middle West. 

Left by his hostess to watch the sweet potatoes boil for 
supper, as Alfred was left to watch the cakes, he picked up 


1See Kercheval’s History of the Valley, and Macauley’s History of Roanoke 
County. 
? Mémoires, 1, p. 445. 
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an English newspaper from the floor. By the light of the 
fire he read in large letters: “Flight of the King.” ' 
Instantly he decided to go back to France, and returned 
at once from the wilderness to Philadelphia, “having written 
on the way and in haste what has here been told.” On the 
tenth of December? he embarked, he says, with several of 
his compatriots and landed in seventeen days at the Havre.* 

Thus in five months, or less, if we deduct the stay in 
Philadelphia, he claims to have traveled from Baltimore to 
Niagara, thence to the Gulf of Mexico, and back to Phila- 
delphia; down streams whose shores were infested with 
Indians and wild animals; through the virgin forest ; over 
mountain after mountain; to have examined the plants, 
studied the animals, inquired into the manners and customs 
of the Indians, taken notes and written a romance in the 
“huts of the savages.” 

‘When we have made allowance,” writes Mr. Stathers,‘ 
“for the fact that in his novels Chateaubriand is writing 
fiction, we believe that the principal part of his study of the 
Indian is authentic. Nowhere else among the writers of 
the Old or New World do we find a better portrait of the 
Indian in so few pages.” Let us now examine this portrait. 

“The Indian,” says Chateaubriand, “was not savage ; 
European civilization did not act upon a pure state of 
nature, but upon the budding American civilization. If it 
had found nothing it would have created something ; but 
it found manners (murs) and destroyed them because it 
was the stronger and would not mix with them.”° In Les 
Natchez® René is represented as “returning to that little 


1 Mémoires, 1, p. 475. 

* No one has called this date into question, but we have only Chateau- 
briand’s unsupported statement that his return-sailing was even this late. 

° Mémoires, 1, p, 476. 

*L. ¢., p. 136. 5 Voyage, p. 199. ®P. 519. 
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society superior to any other which existed on the earth ;” 
a society composed of his Indian wife, Céluta, her brother 
Outougamiz, a young Indian girl, Mila, and a young French 
captain from Fort Rosalie. 

Chateaubriand’s Indians are blood relations of Richardson’s 
heroines. No other beings ever possessed so much sensi- 
bility, such delicate nerves. Enough tears are shed in his 
romances to irrigate the desert lands of Arizona and to mak: 
the barren plains of New Mexico blossom like the rose, 
Young men and maidens, old men and lusty warriors «| 
dissolve in tears. Once they flowed in such torrents that 
they could be heard.’ His Indian maidens blush and turn 
pale and faint exactly as if their names were Clarissa and 
Pamela instead of Atala and Céluta. Adario, the stern 
chief of the Natchez, pressed his daughter and niece to his 
heart ; Céluta sang the song of welcome for René, and “all 
the family wept for regret, love, and virtue ;” Outougamiz, 
having adopted René as his foster brother, made a speech 
and “tears fell from his eyelids ;” when René and Outou- 
gamiz returned from the country of the Illinois, there was 
a “general effusion of hearts.’’? 

One of the most interesting bits of description in Les 
Natchez is the characterization of the Sioux.’ “ He unites,” 
we are told, “all that is desirable in the savage and civilized 
man: his manners are as sweet as the plants by which he is 
nourished.” It is to be feared that since Chateaubriand’s 
day the Sioux has changed his diet. The best known chiefs 
of recent times, Crazy Horse, Spotted Tail, and Sitting Bull 
were not clothed in gentleness as in a garment, nor were the 
braves who followed them remarkable for the sweetness of 
their manners. 

The appearance of the Indians of Chateaubriand’s romances 


1 Les Natchez, p. 322. * Les Natchez, p. 345. a>. 279. 
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is not what we have been led to expect of the race. Atala’s 
hair was a ‘veil of gold:’ the blue veins could be seen in 
her dazzlingly white cheeks.’ It is true that Atala was 
only half Indian, having a Spanish father ; but Chactas, her 
Indian lover, was not aware of this till she told him: he 
found nothing in her appearance to indicate that she was 
not all Indian. Céluta, a pure Natchez Indian, was dazzling 
like ivory.? In the opening pages of Les Natchez she enters 
blushing. “The blush among young Indians,” Chateau- 
briand explains, “is perceptible.” After her journey to 
New Orleans her black hair shaded a brow which had 
grown pale and her beauty seemed divine.* 

Garments of bark are frequently mentioned. Atala made 
a mantle of the bark of the ash for Chactas; Céluta wore a 
white robe made of mulberry bark which trailed lightly 
behind her, her rosy heels lifting the border at each step. 
The air was embalmed by the odor of the magnolia in her 
hair. When she went to steal the reeds and if possible save 
René’s life, she carried cords of wild linen and a roll of 
cloth made of mulberry bark which she used for a veil. 
These Indian women were addicted to wearing veils, usually 
made of bark. Mila even went swimming in one.’ They 
had also a habit of wrapping their babies in furs, which 
must have been uncomfortable in summer, and it is no 
wonder that the infant daughter of Céluta did not thrive. 
This unfortunate child was swathed in layer after layer of 
ermine skins, although it was summer and they were travel- 
ing from New Orleans to Natchez. How the skins of the 
ermine, an animal which lives in a cold climate, came to 
the country of the Natchez, we are not informed. 
The favorite beverage of the Natchez Indians seems to 


lAtala, p. 69. 2 Les Natchez, p. 430. 
* Les Natchez, p. 394. * Les Natchez, p. 162. 
5 Les Natchez, p. 356. 6 Les Natchez, p. 420. 
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have been “ water of the maple” (perhaps the sap of the 
sugar maple), but they also partook of “cream of nuts” 
(possibly cocoanut milk?), fresh sumac, and water of tlie smi- 
lax, all decoctions unfamiliar to the present inhabitants of the 
United States. The fruit oftenest mentioned is the may 
apple, though persimmons sometimes appear, and straw- 
berries are mentioned twice. 

That a people who could get anything else should eat 
may apples is a mystery. Wild grapes grew rampant all 
over the country; blackberries, huckleberries, and _rasp- 
berries are indigenous to the United States, and according 
to Parkman’ crab apples, plums and cherries. Why do 
these Indians never touch them ? 

Chateaubriand’s Indians spun the sinews of the deer, for 
what purpose we are not informed. Chactas smoked the 
pipe of peace, “filled with the fragrant leaves of the moun- 
tain laurel.”* The leaves of the mountain laurel have no 
fragrance and are poisonous. The laurel of the Mediterra- 
nean, lawrus nobilis, has aromatic leaves. Céluta embroiders 
on moose skin with purple thread the wars of the Natchez 
and the Seminoles.* 

“After I returned home,” says Chateaubriand, “TI received 
a pamphlet printed among the Cherokees which was addressed 
to me in their interest as the defender of the liberty of the 
press ;”* and in the Voyage® he muses: “If I returned 
to-day to the United States, Chactas might be a deputy to 
Congress.” Here is progress, for he says the Voyage was 
written before 1800 and in the Mémoires® we read: “At the 
beginning of the war of American Independence the Indians 
still ate their prisoners, or rather the killed; and an English 
captain, in taking soup out of the kettle of an Indian, 
dipped up a hand.” 


1 Pioneers of France in the New World, p. 399. 
? Les Natchez, p. 164. 5 Les Natchez, p. 192. 
* Mémoires, 1, p. 458. 5P. 207. $1, p. 421. 
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Not the least of the wonders Chateaubriand found in 
America was the amazing docility of all the Indians he 
encountered. He traveled, according to his account, from 
Albany to Niagara with a single companion, and thence 
with a small party to Pittsburg and down the Ohio and 
Mississippi as far as Natchez. He also claims to have been 
in Louisiana and “the Floridas” (a general name, he 
explains, for Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), 
to have followed the Mississippi to its mouth, and to have 
returned to Philadelphia by Chillicothe. Yet not once did 
he encounter anything worse than a few black looks from a 
Seminole and a half-breed; the very animals seemed to 
grow timid at his approach. Wolves and wildcats, panthers 
and bears disappeared from the forests and mountains. In 
all his wanderings the only creature that even threatened 
was a rattlesnake in the underbrush near Niagara. 

The free play Chateaubriand gives his imagination in 
regard to American animals has been mentioned. He 
peoples the shores of the Mississippi with reindeer and 
moose. Paroquets abounded, and somewhere along the 
course of the Ohio they learned words from the settlers 
and repeated them in the woods. They were so numerous 
and destructive that a bounty was paid for their heads. 
Blue herons and rose-colored flamingos and pelicans also 
light up, in his pages, the Mississippi landscape.’ Chateau- 
briand tells us that at the feasts of the Indians one often 
sees seated, pell-mell with the savages, bull-dogs, bears, and 
tame otters ;* in the Voyage there are mentioned a serpent 
whose breath is deadly and a two-headed snake.* 


‘Atala, pp. 20, 21, 109 ; Les Natchez, p. 423; Voyage, p. 81, etc. 
* Voyage, p. 151. 

*P. 107; Carver had already introduced the former. Mr. Bédier sought 
long and eagerly for the two-headed snake and at last discovered him in 
Bonnet ; see Bédier, J. c., p. 226. 
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Mr. Stathers admits that Chateaubriand’s fauna is unrelj. 
able but asserts that his fiora is substantially correct, except 
that plants and trees belonging to large stretches of the 
country are brought together in a small space. “ His 
works,” says Mr. Stathers,” show a profound knowledge of 
plants.” ' In the main, it is true, Chateaubriand’s authori- 
ties on botany seem to have been trustworthy, but in several 
instances the trees or plants he refers to as found in the 
United States are tropical. So the tamarind,’ a native of 
the East Indies; the pawpaw* (carica papaya; not the 
American species), a tropical tree and one of his favorites; 
the terebinth,‘ a native of Africa, Palestine, and the Greek 
islands; the latania,® or fan-palm, a native of the Old 
World ; the cobea,* a native of Mexico and South America, 
René and his hosts drink water of the maple from a bamboo 
knot.” The wax tree® may mean the wax palm of the 
Andes, though there are a Brazilian tree and a tree or 
shrub in China called wax tree. : 


To sum up, a careful examination of Chateaubriand’s 
works shows that two of his statements about his visit to 
America may be accepted without hesitation: he came to 
Baltimore, and his letter of introduction from the Marquis 
de la Rouérie was received by Washington, 
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1Z. ¢., p. 136. 

*Atala, p. 30 ; Les Natchez, p. 421 ; Mémoires, 1, p. 455, etc. 

5 Voyage, p. 92; Atala, p. 38, etc. ‘Les Natchez, p. 430. 
5 Les Natchez, p. 282. 6 Mémoires, 1, p. 455. 

1 Les Natchez, p. 162. 8 Voyage, p. 88. 





